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Births ISRAELITISH G LADIES. | BRAZILIAN GOLD COMPANY, (Limited.) 
es. corpo 
alt., at 160, Great Dover-roed, Mrs. John Ieaacson, Pants, Rue vE Tour, N.24—26 (QUARTIER | Cap. Liability 20th Victoria Regine, 
o ; HIS establishment, situated in one of the hest localities in | Capital.—Two Hun Thousand ‘ 

On the 29th September, at 19, King-street, Finsbury, the wife Paris, offers all comforta 6f 6 home, answering all just expec- usand Pounds, with power to in- 


of Mr. B. Samuel, of a daughter. 
On September 30th, at Melbourne House, 376, City-road, Mrs. 
Edward Nathan, ofa son. 
On the Ist inst., at S, Belsize-cquare, delsize Park, Mrs. Hyman 
A. Abrahams, of a son. 
Deaths. 


On the 22nd ult., et her residence, 213, Whitechapel-rcad, 
Matilda, relict of Menuel Emanuel, late of Bowling Green-lane, 
Clerkenwell, in the 52nd year of her age. 


LIPE and JOS@P(l PRINCE and 
0 


return their sincere THANKS to their numerous friends 

r kind enquiries and visits of condolence during the week of 
mourning for their late lamented sister, 
MIWA, Sep. 20, 1865.—15, Bevis Marks, 


KS. MORDECAI HART and return their 
THANKS to friends and relatives for their visits of condo- 
lence and enquiries during their week of mourning. | 
7, St. Marks’ crescent, Regent's Park. 
MN 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
1O-MONROW (Saturday). the Sth Uert., the Rev. H. L. 
HARRIS will Deliver a Discourse atthe JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One 
o’elock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


JEWS’ COLLEGE AND COLLEGE SCHOOL 
10. Finspury-square, E.C, 
President—Rev. N. M. Adler, Ph. Dr., Chief Rabbi. 
Vice-President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S 
Principal—Dr. M. 
Head Master—Joun S. Bextronp, M.A. 
COLLEGE DEPARi MENT. 
For the Tiaining of Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers. 
TI\HE Students are trained for University degrees, as wel! as 
in Hebrew Literature and Jewish Theology. . For terms 
apply to either of the Hon. 8 cs. 
foundation Scholarships, the Lord Mayor's Commemoration 
Scholarship, the Barnett Meyers’ Scholarship, the Judith, Lady 
Montefiore Endowment, and the Resident Scholarship, attached 
to the Institution, as well ‘as other prizes, are available for compe- 


tition. 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
A superior Classical and Commercial Education, including the 
French and German languages. is imparted to the Pupils, combined 


who died on WYN AY | 


tations. The building is large and commodious, having well ven- 
tilated class and sleeping rooms, which leave nothing to wish for 
either for convenience or health. A large and beautiful garden 
offers a most suitable ground for recreation, The ee ot the 
Bois de Boulogne and the Champs-Elysés offer to the pupils charm- 
ing walks. 

The course of instruction comprises all branches which are indis- 
pensable for well-educated young ladies called tooccupy a distin- 
guished rank in society. The Principals—daughters of the chief 
editor of the “ Univers Israelite "—exert themselves to the utmost 
that their pupils, by the solid education received and the cultiva- 
tion of the feelings for all that is goo ! and beautiful, should reflect 
honour on the Israelitish name, and wortbily perpetuate the holy 
and glorious traditions of Judaism. ~ 

A detailed prospectus will be forwarded to any person who, ina 
paid-tor letter, may apply for it. 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, BRUSSELS. 
$9 & 40, CHaussEE Errerseek. 
Principal — Professor L. KAHN, 
HIS Establishment, which has been founded only two 
years, has obtained a brilliant reputation, owing to the solid 
instruction imparted and the attention paid to the pupils. Instruc- 
tion includes a religious education upon a solid basis; the English, 
French, ond German languages, Commercis! Correspondence, 
Bookkeeping, Mathematics, Geography, General History, Natural 
Science, Political Economy, Writing, Drawing, &c. 

References to the Chiet Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Loeb, Brussels; L. 
Lassen, Esq., President of the Consistoire Israelite, of Belgium ; 
J. R. Bischo ffsheim, Esq., Senateur, Town Councillor, Director of 
the Banque Nationale, &e. ; J. Oppenheim, Esq., Vice-President, 
Provincial Councillor, &c., Brussels. The highest references is 
England 

Mr. Kahn will be in London on the intervening days of Sukoth, 
and will be happy to take charge of any new pupils. Applica- 
tions to be addressed, Mr. Katin, 33, Montague-place, Russel!- 
square, 


SUPERIOR GERMAN EDUCATION IN FRANKFORT 
ON-THE-MAINE.,. 
R. L. M. LOEWENSTEIN, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
bers to inform the Jewish communities of London and the 
Country that he has a Vacancy in his Establishment fer a limited 
number of Pupils, and will be happy to communicate, by letter or 
personally, with any person who should wish to confide to him 
the education of his son. 
Parents desirous of giving their children a continental educa- 


crease, 
Shares.—Forty Thousand of Five Pounds h ssue— 
_ Offe to the Public. 
Veposit.—On Application for Shares—-One Pound per Share, On 


Allotment of shares, a further 
Calls.—Calls will not be made payment ot One Pound per share. 


Months, nor for more than One Poun} 
DIRECTORS. 


Charles Capper -» Merchant, Lond ; . 
Socks. t, London, Chairman (Chairman of 


Charles Saunders, Esq., 


Liverpool 
Deputy-Chairman (Director of my and Pernambuco, 


e London i 
Globe Insurance Company. and Liverpool, and 


y-) 
Charles Barber, Exq., Merchant, London, Directo 
Willie South Eastern Railway. 
Comp London, Director of the Terriceio Copper 
ward Johnston, Esq., Merchant, London, Li rpoo i 
Director of the London and Brazilian Hank. 
Sebastian Pinto Leite, Merchant, London, Manchester and Liver- 
pool, Director of the Universal Marine Insurance Company. 


Bonamy Price, Esq., London, Director of the St. John-del-Rey — 


Gold Company. 
SOLICITORS. 
sa Uptons, Jolinson and Upton, 20, Austin Friars, London, 


BANKERS, 
Mercantileand Exchange Bank, 4, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
and 50, Castls-street, Liverpool 
Brokers. 
l_ondon— Messrs, Castello Brothers, 18, Throgmorton-street, 
Liverpool—Messts. Tod ard Ashton, Liver Chambers, Tithebarn- 
street. 
Manchester—Messrs. Mewburn and Barker, Moult-street, Cross- 
street. 
Temporary Orrices. 
2, Austin Friars, Old Brond-street, Londen, E.C, 


PROSPECTUS. 

Gold is plentifully diffused in veins, lodes, and deposits of auri- 
ferous earth throughout Northern Brazil. But, in the absence of 
capital and skilled labour for its extraction, Gold in that count 
is er to the acquisition of private adventurers or sbusiaindl. 
tribes, 

This Company, availing itself of the local knowledge and terri- 
torial possessions of Signor José Jacomo Tasso, situate in the 
heart of the gold district of Parahyba, has determined, therefore. 


at intervals of less than Three 


‘ 


with instruction in Hebrew, rranslation, and the principles and | gion will find the above named institution very eligible, as na- | 
observances of Judaism, * | 


Examinations in Religion and Biblical History are held weekly } tional professors are engaged to teach she Continental and English | 


to undertake the production of Gold in Northern Brazil on a scale 
and with such approved machinery as will reader the enterprise one 
of immediate and grest success, 


bv the Principal, and in Secular subjeets by the Head Master. | an guages. 
"A daily report of the conduct and lessons of the Pupils is fur- 
nished by the Head Master to their parenis or gaardians, 


Terms, £10 per annum, and a fixed charge of 10s. for stationery 


xe. Drawing, £1 Is. extra. 


Instruction-ta, Hebrew and the privciples of our holy 


In pursuance of this resolution, the Company has entered into a : 


| religion are under the entire superintendence and unwearied | provisional contract forthe purchase and working of the estates of 


attention of the Principal. The highest references can be given. , Signor Tasso at Piancc, in Parabyba, Brazil, on w 
For prospectuses, as well as all other particulars, apply to Dr. . Gold bearing Lodes have already been discovered 


Ample proof has already been afforded to the public that the | 


education given in the School qualifies for distinction at the Oxford | 


Middle Class Examination, and at the University of London. 


The School will RE-OPEN on SU.NDAY,- October lot, | 
Forty guineas per annum, Hebrew and French inclusive. German, 
For further particulars apply to the Head Master, at the College. | 


5626—1865, at 9 o'clock a.m, 


By order of the 
N, 8. JOSEPH, Hon. Sees. 


' the usual terme. 


I, A. LEVY, Secretary. | 


MANCHESTER HE8REW CONGREGATION. 
Great Synacocue CHAMBERS, 
York-street, Cheetham Hill Road. 
\V 


ANTED, a Gentleman competent to INSTRUCT and | 
LEAD a CHOIR. Apply, stating previous engagement | 


and salary expected, with testimonials as to competency, to the | 


Secretary, at the above chambers. roa’ 
By order, 8S. LANDESHUT, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
ANTED, a Gentleman fully competent to undertake 
the duties of HEAD MASTER of the Schools, and 
Secretary of the Congregation. 
| ‘Applications to be made, on or before October 14th, 1865, to Mr. 
A, Danziger, President, dristol-read, Birmingham. 


“METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, Bisnopscate, N.E. 
YHE only Hospital in the City where SPECIAL PRO- 
VISION is made for the Sick Poor of the JEWISH 
oramunity. 
Centributions are 
Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 62, 


solicited, Bankers. — Messrs. 
ombard-street, F.C. 
GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 


YAVENDISH HOUSE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
RAMSGATE. 
Incorporated with the Royal College of Preceptors. 
Principat.— Mr. J. H. COHEN. 
REsiDENT Tutors, 
Head Eng)ish and Classical Master .... Mr. J. Chisholm, 
Government Certificated Teacher (late Head Master of 
National Schools, Lowick, Northumberland). 
Secon¢ English Assistant Master ...... Mr. J. Reader, 
Queen’s Scholar (late second Master of St. Peter's 
Nationel Schools, Bayswater. ) 


| (Assisted by a pupil teacher). 
VisitinGc Tutors 
M.J. Aubourg, M.A. 


(Profess«r of German Literature at King’s College, Can- 
terbury). 
(Of the South Kensington department of Science and Art.) 
Bookkeeping........ Mr. A. P. Southee, 
Biblical and Religious instruction on Sundays, from 10 a.m, to 


12 p.m. 
Gallery and object lessons on Mondays and Thursdays at 8 p.m, 
Parents are invited to inspect the establishment, and to visic the 
school during the hours of study. | 
The domestic arrangements are under the immediate and vigilant 
_ Superintendence of Mrs, J. HB. Cohen, assisted by an efficient 
Day and partial boarders are admitted. No notice required pre- 
ey removal of a pupil. 
detatle pectus will be forwar ication 
Principal. prospe d application to the 


L. M. Loewenstein, Langestrasse, 47, Frankfort-on-the- Maine. 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
\ KS. ESSINGER receives a select num! er of Young Ladies 
4 to Educate on the plan of private home tuition. Terms— 


Italian, Drawing, Music, Singinz; Dancing and Calesthenics, on 
A Resident French Governess. 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton, 


CIVIL SERVICE. 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGEs. 
YANDIDATES PREPARED for EXAMINATION 
(} the ARABIC and HINDUSTANI LANGUAGES, 


in 


B 
Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A,S., 
Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal College of 
Preceptors. 
46 and 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 24th of October. 
NO extra chargeto Resident Pupils for instruction inthe French, 
German, Spanish, Icalian, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani languages. 


BRIGHTON: 
REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powrs-square, Bricnuron. 
YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL 
TERMS INCLUSIVE. | 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 
various branches of study. 
HE MISS"S COHEN have taken a house at Brighton, in 
order that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the advan- 
tages of a sea-side residence. Applicati.ns and letters for terms, 
&c., to be addressed as above. 


HE PUPILS of Mr, H. N. Solomon's will 
RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, the 25th inst. 
Upper Edmonton, Oct., 1885, 


MILTON HOUSE, 
May Pace, GravesEenn. 
ESSRS. BARCZINSKY beg to inform their friends that 
; -in the course of the present vacation (till the middle of 
October) letters may be addressed to them, care of Miss Benza- 
quen, 15, Montagu-place, Rassell-square. 


MAY HOUSE, 
| May Pace, Gravesenn. 
RS. BARCZINSKY begs to request her friends that 
‘| during the ensuing Vacation all communications may be for- 
warded, care of Miss Benzaquen, 15, Montague-place, 
square. 7 


RAMSGATE. 


HE Rev. ISAAC H. MYERS has VACANCIES for 
TWO First-class PUPILS. 


“DUCATION’ L ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, tear Darmstadt, one 

hour bv rail from Frankfort-on-the Maine. The Chief Rabbi, Rev 
Dr. Adler; and Mr. Mombach, 6, South-street, Finsbury square, 
(who is personally acquainted with the Establishment, and will be 
happy to forward have kindly allowed references to 
them. Terms, £30 peraunum, Dr, Joel will arrive in London by 
the latter part of the Tabernacle Holidays to take charge of pupils, 


ussel!- 


hich estates Bight 


An Imperial.Concession for these purposes has been obtained. 

Assays of ore from the Lodes have yielded on the average 1 oz. 9 
dwts, 23 grs. perton ofore, and Five samples obtained from diffe- 
rent parts of the “ Boa Esperanga’ lode yielded 2 0z. 9 dwts. and 
15 grs. of Gold per ton, 

Recent * extracts” from the Lodes have given even more extra- 
ordinary results. Mr. Charles Martin, of 28, Bucklersbury report- 
ing on them, says :— 

“I send you herewith copy of the assays I have had made of 
your quartz, which are surprisingly rich, and which would pay 


eno: mously if the bulk st.ould prove anything like the sample.” 
OZ. DWT, GRs. 
No. 5 Gold se 10 12 per ton of 20 ewt. 
Silver .. O 18 
Silver .. 5 15 0 


Another sample, assayed by Messrs. Johnson "Matthay and 
of Hatton Garden, yielded :— 4 ay and Co., 


oz. 
Gold -- 650 per ton of 20 ewt, 
Silver 4°250 


The grounds on which the adventure is recommended are — 

Ist. That the provinces of Parahyba and Pernambuco, over 
which the rights of the Company will extend, contain the richest 
Gold Mines tn the Empire. 

2nd. That, besides the lodes of Gold the locality contains an 
enormous quantity of auriferous ore detached from the lode« 
available at comparatively little expense. ae 

3rd. That the neighbourhood being po 
is cheap, and supplies of cattles, corn, an 
obtainable. 

4th. That a ma’n road, along which a great part of the cotton 
exported from Pernambuco is now conveyed, rans through the 
site of the concession at Pianco. 

Sth. And, finaily, that a moderate outlay appears sufficient to 
insure very large returns. Ifonly 50 tons of ore per day were 
reduced, it is es\imated that a year’s operations, at that rate, woald 
yield a profit on the cost of working of not less than £16,500. 

Applications for Shares, addressed to the Directors, will be 
received in London by Messrs. Castello Brothers, 18, Throgmorton 
Street, E.C., and by Mr. Sleigh, 2, Austin Friars, Old Bro ~street, 
E.C. In Liverpool by Messrs. Tod and Ashton, Liver Chambers 
Tithebarn-street; andin Manchester by Messrs. Mewburn and 
Barker, Moult-street, Cross-street. But no Applicatwn can be 
considered unless a Deposit of £1 per share on the number of shares 
ee for has been made. Inthe event of the Directors not being 
able to accede to a request, the sum deposited will be promptly 
returned ; and in cases of reduced allotment the balances will be 
applied towards the full deposit of £2 per share. 


ulous and fertile, labour 
other produceare easily 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, 1, Bartholomew-lane, Bank. 
Subscribed capital....... 000 
Invested funds, upwards of 1,500,000 
Annual income, upwards of.... 270000 
Fire home ae 
The full benefit of the reduction of duty given to the ins : 
The sum of £1,000, on dwelling-house 
charg-d £2 5s., can be insured under the ; 
£1 10s. 
New Life Prospectus, with a variety of tables, 
Agencies in almost every town of the United Kingdom. 
A. ENGELBACH, Actuary, D. MACLAGA Secretary. 
Notice.—The Renewa: Receipt; for the Michaelmas quarter are 
now ready. 


IANOFORTE CLASSES at 2, Devonshire square, 
Bishopsgate.—Mrs. MEYER, at the request of several of 

her friencs and pupils, intends to commence a CLASS for a 
LIMITED number of Advanced Pupils only. Prospectuses may 


be obtained at the above address, Schools and Privat" amilies 


| | attended as usual. 


NETHERLANDS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12, GILLITER-STREET, City. 


| Rego INSURANCKS granted ou every description ot 
rty. Respectable f reigners Caims 


rope 
ly and promytly settled. Sub-agenr, 
Whitechapel-road. ANTO VERWEY Manager 


hbera 
No. 


new arrangement for 


B. M. Polack, 
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- which anticipate charity by preventing poverty, by 


' While they are purifying they are strengthening, while 


These Pills do not excite any violent action in the body, 


2, 


st. THOMAS.— RELIGIOUS AGITATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Deas Sir,—It is gratifying to me to state that a 
‘gumber of voting and contributing members have ad- 
dressed a petition to the Board of Representatives for the 
modification of prayers in our synagogue. I must not 
omit stating that among these members several eld and 
respectable gentlemen have added their respective signa. 
tures to the said petition; while oa the other hand, | 
deeply regret to say that some profound orthodoxies have 
objected to sign it, they being non-cultivators of civiliza- 
tion. 

I deem it proper to mention that some members would 
have willingly signe this petition, were it not for some 
consideration to a profound orthodox father or tutor. 

We are now awaiting a reply, ava trust the respectable 
members ofthe Loard will unhesitatingly approve of the } 
step thus taken ; our object being to maintain devotion, 
order, and decorum io ovr house of worship. 

Trusting that my next (on this same subject) will find 
a ready place in your valuable columns, I am, with deep 
regard, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 

One wHo SIGNED THE PETITION. 
[While in compliance with the request of ou¢ correspon- 
dent we publish his letter, we must yet refrain from expressing 
an opinion on the desirability of the step advocated by him 
until we shall have learned the nature and extent of the 


modifications of the prayers petiticned for by him and those 
agreeing with his views.—Ed. J.C ] 


AN EXTRAORDINARY -MISTRANSLATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Six, — Findiog in your valuable ‘ Chronicle” of 
Sept. 8th a letter from Mr. John Stranders recommend- 
ing Abrahams’ Interlineary Tephbiloth as a correct 
English translation, | am sorry to state that I found in 
the same book a mistranslation in BP) for MION 
‘ibe phrase is rendered 
“And she was overwhelmed with, sorrows.” I need 
not tell you that the word mips} means “ legions,” 
and not “sorrows.” If it meant “sorrows” it must 
then have been we find frequertly in 


© JEWISH . CHRONICLE. 
| 
THEREB’S REST FOR THEE IN HEAVEN. 


Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darkened shadows fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now 
Die in their early spring ; 
Should pleasure, at its Lirth,” 
Fade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth— 
There’s rest for thee in Heaver, 


If ever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness cease te beam 
Upon its clouded day; 
If, like the weary dove, 
O’er shorel'ess Ooean driven, 
Raise thou thine eyes above— 
There’s rest for thee in Heaven. 
Bat O! if thoughtless flowers 
Throughout thy pathway bloom, 
And gaily fleet the hoars, 
Unstained by earthly gloom, 
Still, let not every thought 
To this poor world be given 
Not always be forgot 
Thy better rest in Heaven. 
When sickness pales thy cheek. 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 
And pulses low and weak 
Tell of atime to die, 
Sweet hope shall whisper then : 
“ Thongh, thou from earth be riven— 
There’s bliss beyond thy ken— 
There’s rest for thee in heaven.” 


JEWISH LETTERS, 
(Continued from our last.) 

Before stating the ulterior results of the Israelitish 
mission to ancient ¢Mizraim, it will, perhaps, not be 
without interest to reproduce .the order of the viceroy 
such as promulgated: ‘‘ The representations and the 
solicitation of Messrs. Montefiore and Cremieux, who 
repaired to us in the name of all the Israelites of 
Europe, have acquainted us with the wish that liberty 
and tranquillity should be accorded to the Jews who have 
been incarcerated or have taken flight on account of 
the examination and}inquiries in reference to the monk 


DID, especially in the of MOD 
WW; and also in 
(7139 72703) Fn. dw. 
Moreover, the whole text in O79 speaks of “le 


gions,” since the prayer concludes with PN 
“191 
I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
Jacos Mosegsson. 
9, Princess street, West Hartlepool, Sep., 1865. 


“How to Bestow Cuarity.—There are numerous 
ways of bestowing charity, and as each have their 
peculiar ideas about the method to be employed, we 
will reproduce Maimonides’ idea thereon: ‘There is be 
who gives with the hand, but not with the heart; that 
is, he bestows his mite, but with regre:. ‘There is he 
who gives cheerfully, bat doles it forth acording to his 
own idea of the distress of the sufferer he relieves. 
There are those who always give cheerfuily, but never 
until they are importuned, There are those who, whilst 
giving cheerfully and proportionately without solicita- 
tion, do it with ostentation, and by placing it in the 
poor man’s hands cause him to feel shame for his own 
condition. ‘There are those who bestow their charity 
in such a way that the distressed may reczive it, know- 
ing their benefactor without being known to him. 
There are those who relieve the distressed, knowing 
them, but who remain unknown to the recipients of 
their bounty. This is a method, however, few follow, 
and human vanity is soch that when one does a good. 
action it is desirable that it should reflect credit. ‘l‘here 
are those who follow a still more meritorious and modest 
manner of bestowing charity in such a way that the 
benefactor may not know those relieved, nor they the 
name of hewho gives. This system, which is followed 
until the present day in the shape of ‘* poor boxes,” 
originated with the children of Israel; for there was in 
the Temple a place called the Chanuber of Silence, in 
which the charitably inclined deposited secretly what- 
ever their generosity suggested, and from which the 
poor one was maintained with equal privacy. The most 
meritorious of all means of being benevolent are those 


assisting a reduced brotLer to retrieve his worldly posi- 
tion ; to induce him to self-maintenawce by education 
or the teaching of a trade; by lending him such mo- 
mentary aid or credit that he may earn an honest 
living ; and by doing all those kind offices which rela. 
tives are expected to do each other for their self advance- 
ment in the world; in other words, to extend a 
helping hand in fellowship, to encourage the worthy and 
stimulate the depressed ; to minister to the sick, pro- 
vide for the orphan, and smooth the declinieg years of 
the aged. Thisis a Scriptural idjunction, and is the 
motive of the many Jewish societies, for the Bible says, 
“* And if thy brother be waxen poor. and fallen in decay 
with thee, then thou shalt sopport him; yea, even 
though be be a stranger or a sojourner; that he may 
live with thee.’— Hebrew, 

Hontowar's Prius are the most gentle yet most effective 
aperients, and therefore better calculated for a family medi- 
cine than anyother drug. ‘Lhey always set the stomach right, 
rouse the liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse 

the wihtole system. Holloway’s are most useful in 
chronic weakness of the stomach, induced by luxurious 


living. sedentary habits, or other causes. They have restored 
the emaciated to health after every other means had failed. 


regulating they are increasing nervous and muscular power. 


hence they are specially suited to the young and feeble, whose 


Father Thomas and his servant Ibrahim, who Disap- 
peared at Damascus in the course of the month dail- 
hidje. As, cossidering so numerous a population, this 
solicitation and prayer cannot be refused, the imprisoned 
Jews must be set at liberty, and safety must be accorded 
to those who took flight in order to be able to return. 
You will again allow the working people to continue 
their trades ond the merchants to attend to their cus- 
tomary affairs. And you will especially, in the most 
scrupulous manner, watch that no evil befal any of 
them from whatever quarter it may be, that they may 
remain unmolested and in safety as heretofore and be 
left in quiet as it is our will.” 

This decree, so strange according to our ideas of me- 
thodical justice and-regular procedure, was received with 
satisfaction by the numerous coreligionists of Damas- 
cus, who were’soon entirely delivered from all Egyptian 
agents, mixed up in this affair by the turn which the 
eastern question had taken. Ibrahim Pasha, son of 
Mehemet Al’, and governor general of Syria, had been 
compelled by the English and Austrians to withdraw to 
Egyptian soil, and the Ottoman Porte took again 
possession of these provinces. | 

While Sir Moses Montefiore with, his companions 
repaired to Constantinople, in order to obtain from the 
Sultan a firman which declared the incarcerated Jews 
completely innocent, Messrs. Cremieux and Munk went 
to Cairo to leave there a lasting trace of their stay by 
the establishment of schools for children of both sexes. 
This certainly was the worthiest and most useful manner 
of consecrating the memory of an Israelitish missioa in 
the country of ancient servitude. Although these 
schools, from various causes, were not able to maintain 
themselves, yet :heir influence was not completely lost, 
as I perceived when in 1854 I hed the happiness of 
organising the community of Alexandria, and of calling 
forth the establishment of schools, which ever since, 
thanks to the generosity of the brothers Barons Lev} 
and the continued support of the whole communicy, have 
taken a considerable development. inthe appeal drawn 
up in Hebrew and Arabic by M. Munk, which M. Cre- 
mieux addressed to the Israelitish populations of Ezypt, 
we read these words, which reminded them, in the 
actual situation of ovr coreligionists, of their briliiant 
position in former times: ‘ And ye, brethren and 
inhabitants of Alexandria, cal to mind the high deeds 
of our brethren which formerly distinguished their 
sojourn in this city, as mach in the reign of the Ptol2- 
mies as later under the Mussulmans, and especially at 
the time of Rabbi Saadia Hagaon, and subsequently of 
Maimonides. Bear in mind those glorious times, and 
preserve this precious heritage of the renown of our 
ancesters. Let everybody bring his offering, according 
to the blessing which God has accorded to him, and in 
two or three years you will be as one of our great com- 
munities of Europe, which have shown their affection 
by the mission which they have deputed hither.”’ 

At Alexandria as well as at Cairo there were opened 
schools for the boys and girls, which remained open the 
former two, the latter three years, while the means fur- 
nished from abroad lasted. The money, nevertheless, 
was not spent uselessly ; the ground had been cleared. 
The former pupils of these establishments greatly pro- 
moted the reopening of other schoo!s ten years later, 
and the fruitful soil of Egypt has and will pat forth 
branches in all neighbeuring countries. 

M. Munk was equally successful in his researches 
after oriental manuscripts. A portion of the commen- 
tary of Maimonides on the Mishnah and a large portion 
of the voluminous Caraite commentary of Jephet were the 
principal gatherings of his literary harvest. In Europe 


‘there was joy when these gentlemen returned, and the 


constitutions may be irretrievably injured by more powerful 


[press was unanimous in acknowlecging the service | 


countries experiencing the same desire, 
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| rendered by these distinguished friends of hamanity. 


I must not allow to pass by unnoticed an act of dig. 
interestedness on the part of the ‘‘ National,” a daily 
paper published at Paris, and which alone declined the 
price for the insertion of namerous documents which the 
committee had successively to publish ia order to rectify 
the errors more or less voluntarily spread by slanderous 
and interested correspondences, This paper replied that 
it was a question of religious liberty, and that its cone 
science would not allow of the acceptance of any pay- 
ment in order to make justice and humanity triumph. 
Thus the year 1840 came to a close, and at the end of 
December our missionaries found themselves again in 
Paris. But this movement was not useless to the general 
progress of Judaism, and of the Israelitish institutions 
of Paris. Here \!, Cohn describes the formation of 
some communal charities, chiefly through the instru. 
mentality of Baron James de Rothschild, and then con. 

tinues : “‘ Nothing was more difficult at the beginning 
than the organisation of a community (DTP) out of 
so many families, not only differing by their social 

position, fortunes, and degrees of education, but also in 
their origin and the countries whence they came. This 

agglomeration, nevertheless, especially within late years, 
rendered necessary a more solid bond, and it was on 
the terrain of benevolence this was effected, and it was 
especially the ladies who were the most efficient 

labourers ia this noble work. It is to their influence 
and their mutual concessions that is due the approach 
of these chequered elements. Visits to women in 
childbed, the sick in the hospitals and prisons, ine 
spection of the schools, superintendence of the appren- 

tices, a!l this has been brought about by these true 

friends of charity, and a committee of benevolence, 

composed of Israelitish ladies, acted side by side with 

that of the gentlemen, off-ring it the most gratifying and 
useful co-operation. Thus on onr part has been solved 

one of the most diffical: problems of our age—that of 
employing the activity and intelligence of ladies in the 

work of the regeneration of the humbler classes. 

The organisation of these institutions did not turn 

away attention from the general life of Judaism. Two 

objects were held in view whose union alone could proe 

dace true progress in the organisation of Israelitish 

life in all ite parts. The history of the human species 

does not occupy itself exclusively with the organisation 

of nations by acquainting as with the wars and struggles 

which have contribyted towards the formation of 
commonwealths, bat alsostates the results of the inner 


‘life of the minds as manifested in literature, which is, 


as it were, the most exalted zoal of human existence on 
the planet inhabited by us. It is thus that the Judaism 
of our days has not only the duty of developing the 
activity of the scattered members of the Israelitish race 
by the liberty which the more advanced ciasses of our 
population endeavour to procure for the more slowly 
moving countries by edacation, which descends to the 
lowest social strata in awakening together with the 
feeling of honour the memory of happier periods, but 
also to join to this serious occupation the necessary 
solicitude to preserve the literature so rich and so 
diversified of bygone times, and to increase the importe 
ance thereof by !abours which are the froit of our own 
intelligence. [t was not sufficient to emancipate the 
Jews and to restore them the right which should never 
have been taken from them, it was also necessary to 
emancipate the Jewish literature, the life of the Israelie 
sh soul, by opening to itan entrance in the general 
ental movement of our time. ‘l’o honour the dead 
by the respect shown to their works was the most 
intelligent manner of proving everywhete and to al. 
that our age does not wish to break either with the 
traditions of our fathers or ths religious feeling. This 
want made itself felt in many minds, and it was desir- 
able to profit by all occasions which Providence might 
offer in order to bring nearer min to man, and the 
The [sraelitisi 
press owes to this want its existence and development in 
various countries and languages, commencing with the 
Hebrew, which sees successively arise zealous friends 
and devoted patrous when it feared to lose the little 
life which it had saved from the rutns of former organi- 
sation. Germany as well as I['rance, Eng and aad 
America, Italy ag well as Poland—which alone contains 
more than athird of all Israclites, 2,500,000 souls in 
the three countries which have divided her spdils— 
Rossia, Prussia, and Austria—they all deemed it a 
poiat of honour to possess a special organ for tke high 
interests which commenced to engage the minds. All 
opinions strove to make themselves known, and Sad the 
allowable ambition to vain territory by the discussion of 
disputed points, with which they endeavoured to 
win minds that might still be doubtful of the success of 
an enterprise a3 difficult as interesting, | 
It was since 1840, or a little before, that those 

journals were successively established, each of which 

attracted a circle of readers, unti] then altogether desti- 

tute of all means of communication with coreligionists 
in other countries. Dr. Philippson, of Magdeburg, 

editor of the ** Universal Gazette of Judaism,” about 

that time addressed himself to the house of Rothschild 

to induce it to co-operate in the erection of a hospi- 

tal at Jerusalem, aad thereby to render a sigaal service _ 
to the Jewish cause, which would not only show its 
vilality by occupying itself with the very cradle ef the 
Israelitish faith and life, but would also keep away the 
intervention of Protestant missionaries, who had come 
menced to establish some benevolent institutions on 
‘Mount Zion for the purpose of attracting by relief the 
poor deprived of help. A letter written with much 
warmth by the late Baron Salomen de Rothschild 
responded to this well founded appeal, and this was 
the slender beginning of au affair whici gralaally 
extended, gaining the sympathies of the Jewish poole 
and calling up its most cherished memories, 


. 
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(To be continued ) 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(From the “ Occident.” ) 
(Continued from our last.) 


The enthusiasm-exciting proclamation which the pro. 
phets of Judaism had sent into the world with the most 
determined confidence, to wit, that a time shal! come 
when God alone sball be acknowledged, when undis- 
turbed peace shall unite and gladden all mankind :— 
this glance at an ennobled future of truth and fraterni. 
zation contained a determined power which afforded 
Judaism durability and courage, and conferred on it a 
rever- failing self confidence which goes hand in hand 
with the very development of mankind. In opposition 
to Grecian mythology, which places the go.den age in 
the very cradle of the human race, and let it Le followed 
by times more and more decreasing in valve and hap- 
piness, Judaism preserves the sublime belief, that man- 
kind is the fertile soil upon which the seed of the spirit 
shall ripen into sn abundant harvest. Hence alsu the 
the mighty perseverance displayed by Judaism ; and this 
very hope has proved in the course of centuries to be 
the very persevering power of Judaism. But now, if 
this hope is not greeted as one whose fulfilment yet lay 
in distant future, if it is described as a one soon to be 
fulfilled, if times appear when men proclaimed: “ The, 
present world is consumed in itself, demolished in its 
very foundations, the new world, the Messianic time 
must, shall soon be at band,” then this confidence, this 
glance at the speedily approaching future in which a 
complete, ennobling reformation was to take place, cre- 
ated a. courage and a strength which could withstand 
the greatest obstacles. We beheld thisin the time of 
the Maccabean wars, which could almost rain, yet not 
subjugate the popular strength, because the sure cob- 
viction of a reformation of affairs living within the 
breasts of the people, procuced an unconquerable, un- 
shaken confidence, But now, if even the proclamation 

‘is uttered : ** The old world bas perished, is broken, the 
new one has already appeared, a new human race as it 
was promised now lives, shall henceforth live,”—this 
belief in one’s self, this confidence entertained by man- 
kind or a portion of mankind, this increased self-con- 
sciousness, contains a powe> which necessarily invested 
this portion, not merely with an intensive eiasticity to 
preserve even under the most trving hardships, but even 
fo present an imposing spectacle to the world at large. 
A sublime sel!t-contidence, the bold assertion of one’s 
own fulness of power, bears within itself such an energy 
that the rest of the world will be astonished, will be 
startied. Do we not see this in the history of indivi. 
duals? When aman meets the wor'd with the full 
confidence in his own claims, witt’ the belief in himself, 


he will accomplish, he wil] gain. much,—his bold de- 


“THE 


meonds will indeed compel maty to yield to him: the 
belief in himself will beget also the belief of others in 
him. Review the great charactets in the world’s history, 
and you will find this fully proven ; they became great 
because they presented themselves with tue assertion to 
be great: When Caesar said: ** This ebip carries Caesar 
and his destiny,” this his full conviction, that ‘the des- 
tiny of tue who’e world depended vpor his own,’ con- 
tained an imposing power. When the French Revole- 
tion entered upon the world’s. history with the deter- 
mined conviction: ‘* The oid world has perished, every- 
thing thus far formed is abuse and prejudice, a complete 


new time must come;’’ when it announced itsel! as a 
sew era, with which a new computation of time mus! 
begin, its successes did not rest upon the new ideas 
Which it created, nor even the positive truths which it 
uttered, butin its very determination in the belief in 
its own self;—this constituted the triumphant power 
that gave it the impolse to spread all over the world ; 
if it was indeed a new world, the whole earth mast be 


subjected to it; no barrier of any nationality must impede 
sonward march. 

The same was the power of Christianity, when it pre- 
sented itself to the world. 

Christianity proclaimed: “I am the new mankind, 
the new world is come, the old world is dead, demo- 
lished.”’ Jt is a word that makes an epoch in history, 
and when the author of Christianity is represented to 
bave said: am the truth, the way, and the lile,” 
these words may indeed be apocryphal, but they fully 
express the idea, the claims wherewith Christianity pre- 
sented itself. **] am a new power, anew world, ali must 
yield to me; before me there was nothing,” that it pro- 
claimed ; there were but sin,’decay,{spiritual perversity ; 
all the wisdom of former times is but bigh-sounding 
folly, all their virtue-shining vice. Even though it placed 
itself upon the foundation of Judaism, acknowledged 
tie ancient Sacved Scriptures of the Jews, adopted their 
contcnts, it nevertheless proclaimed—and if we do not 
find this in its earlier records, it is nevertheless the full 
consequence of its doctrine and contained in the teach- 
i:gs of Paul—that the author of Christianity had to 
descend irto hell in order to save al] the damned souls 
of arcient times. All the pious prophets, preachers of 
truth and religion, were, it is true, recognised, yet they 
were doomed to spiritual death ; for with me, such was 
the proclamation, mankind begins, and what- 
ever has existed during time before me is nothing, and 
not merely nothing, but even thoroughly filled with 
corruption.” This boldness embraced a power which 
not only exercises its inspiring influence upon its own 
votaries, but stariles even outsiders. And when, besides, 
such assertions are made at a time and addressed toa 
race, which is indeed broken and ruined in itself, they 
appear as imbued with perfect healthfulness. Mankind 
at that time was really severed from its former phases 
of development ; it had arrived at a point where Cecay 
commences: the vigor formeriy in Helevism, aod indi- 
rectly in Roman enstoms and seligion, was broken in 
itself, divested of its very life; from the decay in all 


be ubedient to my rule !” 


is true, Christianity had to struggle for ceaturies until 
it prevailed ;—but it had to prevail in that degenerate 
Romano-Grecian world. Whether it could have suc- 
ceeded also in new creations, isa question unanswered 
by history. Asa hurricane it has swept away all the 
withered leaves of ancient culture, brried all the ruins 
of the ancient magnificent stractures ; but whether it 
would have beer able to erect new edifices opon the same 
soil we may juscas well answer negatively, as it is 
affirmed by others ; history leaves us withoat even the 
slightest allusion. If Byzauthinism, representing as it 
does a continued development of the Grecian world 
within Christianity, may afford such an allusion to where 
the world would have been driven, if the ancient elements 
had been permitted to develop themselves under the 
rule of Christianity—the answer would, of course, not 
be very favorable. 

But the new world was destined to take a different 
course,—not only the remnants of antiquity were annihi- 
lated by Christianity, its very elements were partially 
directly destroyed, at least thorough!y shaken, commixed 
with new, original ingredients, The migration of peoples 
brought a host of uncivilized, savage nations, still in- 
vested with pristine vigor, into the ancient world; it 
was here that Christianity developed its peculiarly im- 
portant power, that it fulfilled its great mission to man- 
kind. Here were no ancient recollections to be wiped 
out,—these nations had no history in the true sense of 
the word,—they bore no peculiar culture of their own, 
they were characters of native vigor. To oppose these, 
to thunder into their ears, theirsouls, their consciences: 

** Your power is nothing, your obstinacy is wickedness, 
your natural propensities are sin, all your creature- 
endowments are degeneracy, —to weaken these iron 
bodies, 'o tame these obdurate spirits, to shake tnese 
savage consciences, was the task of a world-power, of a 
power that asserted concerning itself: ‘* I alone rule a!l 


this world, to repudiate all that wes unhealthy, It! 


THE J&WISH. COMMUNITY AND. THEIR 
SYNAGOGUE IN PRAGUE. 
The time when the Jews first made their appearance 
in Bohemia, as well as the first building of the Prague 
Ghetto, cannot be ascertained with certainty, although 
all signs seem to lead to the belief that they settled in 
the country, and eepecially in Prague,atan early date, 
Their principal Synagogue ‘‘ Alt-Neu-Schule,” is bailt 
in a pre Gothic and pure Byzantine style ; asd Cosmas, 
the earliest authentic Bohemian historian, mentions the 
fact, that in the year 995 the Jews were so numerons in 
Bohemia that they greatly aided the Christians of that 
country in subduing the rebellious heathens—and that 
they settled and spread in the country since that time, 
The history of the Jews in Bohemia, as also of their eo- 
religionists in other countries during the whole time of 
the middle ages, is a tale of misfortune and misery ; and 
though at times a ruler, in advance of the general civi- 
lization, as Otokar the Great, gave them protection and 
granted them privileges, they were thereafter oppressed 
the more by his successors. At the siege of Prague, by 
the Swedes, they showed so muchcuurageand patriotism 
that they were granted some privileges—as the erection 
of a tower, with a clock, upon their Court-house. The 
last misfortune that befell them, whether justly or not 
we have no proof, was in the year 1774 in the issue of 
an edict by Maria Theresa, banisbing all Jews from the 
country ; because they were, 2s she pretended, suspected 
of having treasonable connection with her enemies, the 
Prussians. The Bohemian government however, taking 
their part, represented to the Empress the disadvantage 
of that act of banishment ; whereupon, they were per- 
mitted to remain in the coantry. They now number in 
Prague alone about 10,000, who dwell in two hundred 
and eighty-three houses, which are the property of Jews 
The Prague Chetto extends in a semi-circle along the 
river Moldau, around a large pact of the Alt.Stadt ;” 
and shows in the interior, notwithstanding several im- 


your actions, all your aspirations, all your boasts of your 
bodily strength, wherewich indeed you could oppose an 
enervated world, all these are vain,—ye must bend your 
necks under my yoke.’ Such a despotic edict pre- 
pared the souls of these nations for a truly spiritual and 
moral culture; the religious and moral elements which 
were taken from Christianity and sown into that original 
soil, fuond a fertile ground susceptible of producing ripe 
fruits. Jt is a great mission of Christianity that it thus 
wet as a spiritual power a creation of pura matare, a 
power Which boastingly relied upon a stalwart arm, upon 
iron bodics.. Aud Christianity farthermore fulfilled its 
mission in this, that it united the nations hitherto living 


| antiqnity and the half-barbarous style of the time of its 
erection. 


in isolation and stupil seclusion, that it sntwined the 
bond of mankind around tirese isolated and retired mem- 


ers, infused into them ideas of common interest, and, and that there is a hall, under ground, of the same style 


gained them over to a great, humane community of | 
aspirations. -This constitutes the power of Christianity. 
Bot that which was and still is its power, is at the 


same time also its weakvess.._ It presented itself with 
the assertion: “iam the new world, all that existed 
before me is nothing,” and thus ruined and destroyed 
all the valued, beautiful, and noble creations of former 
times; it.cannot, indeed, claim any credit, if anything 
of those times had been saved; for its assaults were 
directed with destructive rage, not alove against all that 
was idolatrous and hvathen as such, but against all the 
spizitual. treasures of antiquity,—everything coming 
therefrom Was the work of the: devil be 
destroyed, ‘Lhe: genius of mankind. has ruled with 
greater charity,—has saved it against the loss of every- 
thing ;—it has saved works of ancient art and science, 
partly in the shape of ruins, and again in the forn of 
unbroken creations, in order that a later ags may be 
elevated and fertilized through them; the genius of 
mankiad has protectedit against complete self destruction, 
and this too.in the most. determined opposition tote 
demands of Christianity, and has thus shown that, after 
al], itis mightier than the latter. Christianity disavowed 
the old world, denied both its existence and its right of 
existence,—all right was to begin with tself ; and from 
that moment it suffered nothing to exist by its side, so 
long as it had the power thus toact. There is no 
thing beside me; lam mankind, I rule mankind, all the 
actions of the world must be superintended by me, must 
ig its continually recurring de 
mand. lLvery development in the human world, which 
wou!d take its course by the side of Christianity, was de- 
signated as heresy, was opposed with determivation. If 
we contemplate the world’s history with an unprejudiced 
eye, We must most decidedly repudiate the assertion 
that Christianity is the mother of modernculture. The 
Christian Religion, the church representing its body, 
has always struggled against science,—she hus invariably 
declared every light, that would shine besides her own, 
to be a false light, which must needs be extingaished. 
(To be continued.) 


CONSTANTINE.—ANn time ago water 
was altogether wanting at Constantine (Algeria) and the 
environs. In vain the Arabs ran to their mosques to pray 
for rain. Not content with this they plunged their mora- 
bauts in water, holding them by the hair. Not obtaining 
-heic object by this means they addressed themselves to the 
authorities of the Jews, who, perhaps, might be in greater 
favour with heaven. ‘Ibe chief rabbi then appointed a day 
for fasting. On the very morning of that day some drops 
of water fel; then in the afternoon, while esalms were 
being recited in the synagogue, the rain fell in torrents. 
One hundred and fitty Arabs received the devout wor- 
shippers who prayed for rain, kissed their bands, and 
accompanied them with their blessings. —Archives Jsra- 
elites 

METROPOLITAN F Rez HosPiTaL, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved durirg 


the week ending Sept, 23rd, was—medical, 920;  sur- 
gical, 718; total, 1638; of whica 682 
Conditions there was but one way of salvapion ; to disc- \ and upwards of 500 Jews, 


were. new cases, 


| in Prague, M. 1. Landau, however, discovered not 
long ago an inscription stating that the building had been 
renovated about 1200 years ago, The present dark and 


provements and embellishments have but lately been 
made, a di-ty and irregol«r net of streets and lanes, but 
nevertheless it contains objects of interest, as the ** Alt. 
Neu.Schule,” the old cemetry, and the new temple. 
The Alt Neu Schule, situated almost in the centre of 
the Ghetto, indicates alone by its exterior the great 


The building ishalf under ground, and its 
extraordisary high roof is therefore scarcely a man’s 
heizht above the level of the ground ; several steps must 
be descended before its decayed entrance hall, of a ruin 
like appearance, can be reached ‘Thence again several 
steps lead into the proper synagogne,the bold, arched 
ceiling of which is only supp&gted by two pillars. It 
has lately been discovered that these pillars are bollow, 


and building, to which it has, however, become difficult 
to giin entrance, Controversies as to the aye of this 
structure are known to have always existed. Jews in 
Prague say thatit was erected by angelsimmediately after 
the cestruction of Jerusalem, and even the most learned 
historians could not agree as to whether its erection oc- 
curred in the 6th or 8th century. The Rabbi of the Jews 


gloomy appearance of its interior will probably remain 
eo for ceuturies to come, as a pious belief forbids the 
walls, which are sprinkidd with the blood of thousands 
who perished during ‘he persecation of the Jews in the 
middle ages, to be even whitewashed, A peculiar con- 
trast thereco forms the late built temp e uf the Caltns; 
the intvrior of which seems friendly and pleasant, 
German sermons are. delivered there, an exceed- 
ingly well trained choir of twenty-four singers bas also 
been organ zed, and it contains an organ, The nave 
of the Temple was formerly a synagogue, and which was 
builtin the fifteenth century by a Portuguese Jew. 
Besides these two buildings, there is in the Prague 
Ghetto the old cemetery, with its picturesque groups of 
trees overshadowing thousands of whitened tombstones 
and rotten head boards of great interest and melancholy 
remembrance. There are to be foand there old monu- 
ments, and one, as the Jews say, dates from the year 
605, and several have a coat of armsoa them—a proof 
that the Jews formerly, especially under Charles the 
IV., enjoyed honors and distinctions like the noblemen. 
The Ghetto numbers in all eight Synagogues, and has 
its Court-house, a Hospital,« high school; and 
one by the Protectorate of the Oberburggraf of Chotek 
was erected as an asylum for children.—Hebren. 

Concorp.—We copy the 
larger por'ion cf a letter which appeared in the “ Ballarat 
Star,’ and which will explaia itself. The incident 
recorded shows an absence of prejudice hardly known 
io Europe. After some general remarks Mr. Hamburger 
continues : “In your issue of this morning you announced 
the demise of a gentleman of the aame of Mr. Joachim. 
His body was interred to-day, and the deceased havi 
been a member of the Jewish congregation, the burial 
ceremony was conducted under the auspices of the Rey. 
Mr. Herman, the precentur of that community, who 
read the firse part of the service in pure Hebrew, But 
whereas the defunct also was a member of one of the 
local lodges of Old Fellows, two gentlemen of the 


: Christian faith, viz., Brother Richard Jones, G.M., and 


Brother Shaw, P.W.G. of the AJ,0.0.F., claimed the 
right to, and did read a service over the grave in English, 
according to the custom of Odd fellows, after wich the 
Rev. Mr. Herman concluded the ceremony in Hebrew, 
| Now, Sir, such an instance where two creeds fraternally 
unite in divine service over the remains of a member 
belonging to one of them, is not of a daily occurrence, 
and speaks volumes creditably of the unbiassed spizit 
and harmonious social sentiments of its performers, it’ 


being highly deserving of the acknowledgment and deep _ 


| regard of every liberal minded cosmopolitan.” — 
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SONT ESENL NUMbEr. We say with truth that the election of a dewis ey no 
vad Mayor is not an occurrence of unprecedented cha- 
Advertisements .. «» 1) Courland —~ Exclusiveness , | Tacter, because, about ten years ago, the civic chair 
thee in ° Biection. of Lord Mavor ... 5| was filled by another member of our community, the 
Deamerk— I. first Jewish Lord Mayor of London. Mr. Alderman 
6) Salomons—we may state it without adulation, for in 
A g | ten years events pass into the domain of history— Jews. 
$8 ‘The Cholera inSmyrna .. 6] sustained his exalted position with great dignity, and 
fulfilled its momentous requirements with unsur- 
4) Hunting as referred to in the ; passed propriety :—dignity and propriety not yet ; 
5 The “and” of the Hebrews | forgotten. During his tenure of office, it became his 
: and athe “but” of the , | duty to receive a popular and gallant foreign sove- 
Californise—  & CORRESPONDENCE. reign, who was not only the guest of his country, but 
| also its ally in the terrible war in which it was at the |“ 
5| An Extraordinary Mistrans- | ¢ime engaged. During his Mayoralty, likewise, he | tmes—to renounce it! 
Loeal Examinations 5 lation 


NOTICE. 


Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the quar- 
ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. To 
avo'd needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 
Subscriptions will be acknowledged in our journal in 
the week of their receipt, and such acknowledgment 
shall have the validity of a receipt. 


The Editorial Department being quite distinct from 
the Commercial, communicatio.s referring to busi- 
ness should be addressed to’,the Posiisuer, Mr. 
MOSS VALENTINE, 11, Castiz-street, Hounps- 


pitcu, E.C. 


TO OUR SUBSURIBERS. 

ahose who receive their papers in a green wrapper 
are requested to take notice that their Subscrip- 
tions have expired and have to be renewed iu 
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ELECTION OF A SECOND JEWISH 
LORD MAYOR. 

An adjacent column of this week’s impression 
qommunicates the gratifying intelligence that on the 
29th ultimo, Mr. Alderman Phillips, a member of the 
Jewish community, was elected to the office of Lord 
Mayor of London. The post of Chief Magistrate 
of the metropolis of one of the greatest empires 
of the world is a position of considerable import- 


ance, not only in respect of the duties which it 


involves and the responsibilities which. it entails, 
but also in regard to the dignity and rank attached 
to it and intimately associated with it. We advert 
to this election, not witha view of indulging in 
congratulatory ecstacies, nor of amplifying the 
record with unmeaning platitudes ; for, indeed, the 
circumstance in question is of a nature neither ex- 


 traordinary nor unprecedented. Onur intention is 


merely to comment on considerations which occur 


to us in connection with the event, and to which we: 
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had the happiness of announcing to his fellow-citi- 
zens the termination of the sanguinary struggle to 
which we have just alluded, and which cost England 
so much blood, anxiety, and treasure. It might have 
been supposed that one or other of these events— 
certainly the two—would have justified the elevation 
of the then Lord Mayor of London to a baronetcy. 
Such an honour had been conferred on a predecessor 
who had received an allied sovereign in the previous 
year ; and on another who had performed the highly 
meritorious act of attending the Prince Consort at 
the opening of a Coal or Corn Exchange. But the 
Government of «the day appeared to be unwilling to 
consider these as justificatory precedents, The 
reception of the chivalrous re-galantuomo and the pro- 
clamation of peace were not signalised by the con- 
ferring of honours on the first Jewish Lord Mayor. 
He had to content himself. with the knowledge that 
he had won the high approval of his fellow-citizens ; 
perhaps as satisfactory a recompense as a red hand 
onan escutcheon. Possibly iu those days, though 
only ten years ago, persons high in authority and 
habituated to the intolerant notions under which 
their official life had been matured, were not accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of a Jewish Lord Mayor—to 
the spectacle of an elevated office filled with. dignity 
and honour by a Jew. ‘“ Tempora mutantur ct nos 
mutamur in illis.” Assuredly our grandchildren 
will scarcely believe, that time was when religious 
opinions were held to affect the appointment to 
offices of a secular character; offices that had no 
association nor connection whatever with religion or 
religious duties, except, of course, in so far as the 
practice of religious duties and the pervading infiu- 
ence of religion are necessary to the due fulfilment 


authority and the happiness of our fellow-men are 
involved, 


The progress of opinion and the march of circum- 
stances have swept away many an intolerant law and 
many a narrow prejudice. Religious liberty is 
now fairly established in the statute book of our 
country, and is familiarised to the popular mind. 
The long and well contested battle af Jewish eman- 
cipation, the last stronghold of the bigot, has been 
fought out and practically won. Municipal eman- 
cipation, conferred under the Government of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, was followed by Parliamentary 
emancipation, conceded, though not in a very grace- 
ful, satisfactory, or conclusive manner, under the 
administration of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
And here we say deliberately that it is not as Jews, 
but as Englishmen, that we rejoice in the triumph 
of the cause of Jewish emancipation. So long as the 
duties of citizenship were exacted from the Jew, and 
its rights withheld from him, the disgrace—for dis- 
grace is attached to all injustice—fell on the En- 
glishman, not on the Jew. It was a disgrace to 
belong to a people who boasted of a religious freedom, 
which, though they had won it for themselves 
and. conceded it to the strong and dangerous, 
they denied to the weak and powerless. It was no 
disgrace to belong to a race which fulfilled every 
political duty with loyalty, fidelity, honour, and 
patriotism, without the recompense of citizenship, 
which they inherited by right of birth. England, in 
emancipating the Jew, did justice to herself, not to 
Judaism. She elevated herself by voluntarily re- 
moving a recognised injustice or anomaly from her 
code, without the influence of serious external pres- 
sure. She did not, she could not, elevate the Jew 
nor his faith. The one had already taken a high 
place in the nation by his loyal conduct, his patriotic 
‘performance of public duty, his social and moral 


that no human action can adorn, affect, or attain. 


of their coreligionists ‘in the social and civil scale, 


of every office upon earth in which the exercise of 


qualities. The other stands high on a pedestal that 
no human honours can lift a hair’s breadth higher— 


And, we urge this point earnestly, because many 
men, members of our own community, either owing 
to an amiable but rather misplaced humility of cha- 
racter, or to a misconception of the real state of 
matters, or to asympathetic accordance with opinions 
emitted around them, are willing to accept as a 
condescension what is theirs as a right. Such men 
| 88 these forget, ignore, or are unaware of the position 


that, as Britons born, they are | 
entitled to civil equality as a matter of right, and not 
as a matter of toleration ; they not only forget the 
history of the people and constitution of England 
but their genius of forgetfulness extends beyond this 
point ; they forget the history and traditions of the 
Catching the infection of prejudice from cer- 
tain ill-informed and bigoted fellow-countrymen, they 
appear to admit that, as Jews, they belong to an 
Probably this it is that induces some 
men to refrain from asserting their Judaism ; to 
modify or neglect its Heaven-enjoined observances 
and time-honoured practices ; to shun its peculiari- 
ties ; sometimes even to conceal their religion, some- 
And yet can there be an 
error more inexcusable? Assuredly, complex as is 
the ethnological composition of this English nation 
of ours, there is not one race among the many which 
make up the “people of England” that has such 
strong and true grounds for just pride as has the 
Jewish race. No, not even the families who boast 
their descent from the gallant Normans who flocked 
round the Conqueror’s standard ; or from the sturdy 
Saxons who fell before them on the Sussex fields ; or 
from the painted Britons who dwelt in days 
“When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 

For indeed the Hebrew race has the most glorious of 
histories, the most splendid of traditions. Of course, 
in saying this we do not refer to that sublime consi- 
deration which forms the highest reason for such an 
assertion. It would scarcely be reverent to do so in 
such an article as this. We do not allude to the su- 
preme privilege conferred upon our ancestors and our- 
selves in selecting them as the instruments, and us as 
the example, of the great Lesson of Life. For it is 
not to ourselves, but to that miraculous selection, that 
mankind owes its knowledge of the first principels of 
religion, morality, humanity, and society. But we 
content ourselves with the fact that in, arms, it arts, 
and in literature ; in the production of great men, in 
the performance of great deeds—taking into cou- 
sideration the unparalleled extent of range over 
which our national history extends—the greatness of 
our race is unsurpassed. One may form some idea 
of the prowess of a people which, in the palmy days 
of Imperial Rome, resisted vigorously, gallantly, and 
persistently, though certainly at the end wunsticcess- 
fully, against fearful odds, the experienced and cruel 
armies of the insolent Cesars. What place also in 
the temple of military renown should be assigned to 
a nation which, down-trodden under a conqueror’s 
heel, rose against the rapacious Greck, routed him, 
and drove him and his phalanges from the land 
which they had dominated and oppressed? Turning 
from deeds of war to the milder arts, it will assuredly 
be admitted, even by those who love the Jews the | 
least, that literature owes an immense debt to the 
Hebrew poets, philosophers, and writers, not only of 
the Biblical age, but also of mediwvail and modern 
periods, Believing, as we necessarily do, that a more 
than human inspiration hallowed the harp of David, 
aud glorified the glowing periods of Isaiah, it would 
scarcely be fair to compare with the literature of 
other ancient nations those monumental strains, that 
fiery music, those fountains of thought which, since 
they were first vouchsafed to humanity, have ever 
after exerted an appreciable influence on thoughts, on 
manners, and on writings. But apart from Biblical 
literature, how brilliant must that constellation have 
been of which such men as Maimonides, Ibn Gebirol, 
and Abarkanel were but-among the stars that formed 
the galaxy! Philosophy and science owe great debts 
to the Hebrew race. Even it is said that in those 
applied sciences, those useful arts in which our people 
are not supposed to shine, the remains of medieval 
literature offer conclusive testimony of an early tri- 
umph of Jewish ability. The art of statesmanship, 
again, was one in which the Jews excelled. Of 
course, such statements as these cannot be palatable 
to all the world. One of the first who had the 
courage to indicate such facts—the gifted author of 
“ Coningsby ”’—met with an envenomed ridicule, but 
not with denial. Unfortunately for those who de- 
rided him, the essence of what he said on the subject 
was true ; and truth is made of such stubborn material 
that if men set it up as a target and urge their shafts 
of satire at it, full tilt, those shafts, though they may 
strike it, cannot deface it. 

Without therefore considering ourselves as, in any 
way, an inferior race among the more self-asserting 
component races of our fellow-countrymen; without 
descending to a spiritless or mincing gratitude for 
the extension to us of such civil rights as are our 
due ; we must nevertheless not fall into the other 
extreme of ungraciousness when we contrast our 
present position with that which we occupied in the 
nation not so many years ago. All the more so, 
because the influences brought to bear upon ‘the 
popular feeling by those who should be its guides— 
| the Government and the press—have not always been 
so much in- our favour as justice and propriety de- 


)manded. The principle of religious equality is not y et 
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— 
| when London was unbuilt and England unknown— 


thoroughly understood. The “absence ”’ of religious 
prejudice is not yet sufficiently “ conspicuous.” Some 
remnant of the sentiment, under the pressure of 
which the Government of King George the Second 
withdrew its Jew Bill, has not quite departed from 
the national breast. Were it otherwise, were the 

itions of Jew and Christian in civil matters as 
much assimilated in feeling as in fact, we should 


not have needed to call attention to the circum- 


stance that the newly elected Mayor isa Jew. Not 
long since an eminent contemporary, having occasion 
to publish an obituary notice of a distinguished 
member of our community who had acquired consi- 
derable repatation in the philosophical world, omitted 
to mention that he was a Jew, and excused itself 
afterwards by alleging that the difference between 
Jew and Christian had ceased .to be important. If 
the want of social difference were meant, the excuse 
was a fair one. But ‘it must be admitted that if the 
press, in taking occasion to notice the career or useful 
services of a valuable or important member of ourcom- 
munity, may not always place his Judaism on record, 
it certainly neglects to practise the same high-minded 
reticence when, unhappily, as is sometimes the case, 
a Jew happens to figure in a disagreeable position 
in the law or police coutts. On this account, 
to set the public mind right, and restore a due 
equilibrium therein as to the character of the 
Jewish community, we think it wise to place 
on record, whenever occasion offers, the agree- 
able fact that a Jew has been called on to fill an office 
of importance, or has fulfilled it with distinction, 
or has acquired for himself an honourable and emi- 
nent name in any one of the numerous roads to 
renown. For all the considerations that we have 
alleged ; for the honour of the race from which he 
springs, no less than for the honour of the country in 
which he is born; for the sake of the past as well as 
for that of the present and future ; it becomes all the 
more important that a Jew upon whom high duties 
devolve should fulfil those duties in the best possible 
manner. Let him show himself worthy of the na- 
tionality of his faith no less than of the nationality of 
his birth. The true success ofan useful life does not 
lie in doing many things, but rather in doing well 
the things which have to be done, Fortunately those 
of our coreligionists, both at home and abroad, who 
have been called upon, by the selection of Govern- 
ments or the suffrages of fellow-citizens, to fill posts 
of distinction and confidence, have given examples of 
devotedness to their duties of which we may well be 
proud. Fortunately, likewise, in this particalar 


' jnstanee, the Jewish community have the best 


grounds for believing that Alderman Phillips, in the 
elevated position in which he has been placed, will do 
equal honour to the reputation of his co-religionists 
and the confidence of his fellow citizens. The great 
popularity he has already attained; first in his own 
ward and since throughout the city, 1s an earnest of 
his merit. The manner in which he has discharged 
the important duty of Alderman is almost a guaran- 
tee that in the Chief Magistracy of the City of Lon- 
don he will impart lustre even to that important dig- 
nity. He has our hopes, our best wishes. : 
The Corporation of the City of London, so often 

but so unjustly maligned, has long been a stronghold 
of religious, no less than of civil, liberty. It presents 
an example of a medieval mstitution distinguished 


not so much by its adherence to ancient tredition as 
_ by its steady attachment to principles of liberty. At 


the rear of all other English municipalities in regard 


to constitution, it leads the van in respect of a wisely 


tempered political progress. If the election of a 
second Lord Mayor of the Jewish faith be indeed a 
triumph, it is pecuharly a triumph of the City of 
London. There are some who would ruthlessly 
mutilate an edifice grey with age, because, forsooth, 
‘its pageantries are not in accordance with the utili- 
tarian tendencies of the era ; or because the light of 
an old world time, in which England grew so great, 
throws its shadow, a little darkly, but in no ob- 
structive fashion, across the glare of modern mate- 
rialism. But such as these have assuredly forgotten 
the great services rendered long ago, rendered even 
to this day, to that great cause of freedom which is 
dear to every Englishman’s heart. They have for- 
gotten that it is by the very nature of such an insti- 
tution as the Corporation of Londoa—a council whose 
antiquity gives it dignity and importance, while its 


~ numerical inferiority and its position as the governing 


body of only a portion of a great metropolis prevent 
it from exerting tyranny—it is, we say, by the very 
nature of such an institution, that it has been cnabled 
to render momentous services to the country and the 

In conclusion, we congratulate the City of London 
on this confirmation of the victories which it has won 
and of the high principles which it upholds. We 
congratulate Alderman Phillips on his elevation to a 


position of which, as a citizen of London, he may well 


proud. We congratulate our coretigionists that so 


7? high a distinction has been attained by a member of 


cur community. An honour won by any indivi- 
dual ‘of our faith reflects its lustre on, and is a 
source of pleasure to, us all. But Heaven for- 


bid that in the exercise of our rights as citizens 


we should be in any way unmindful of the dig- 


_ nities and privileges which date back to a time 


to a time indeed when pcrhaps the Celt had not raised 
his wattled hut on the shores of the Thames, then 
fringed by the primeval forest, where now the great 
cathedral uplifts skyward its majestic dome—to a 
time when the adventurous Phoenician had not bent 
his prow towards thethen solitary inlets of the 
coasts, now busy with the clang of the miner, noisy 
with the rush and throb of a hundred engines, fretted 
with ‘the hulls of a thousand treasure-laden ships. 
The dignitics which date from so remote a past are 
not sterile. They should impel us the better to fulfil 
the dignities of the present. It was a proud saying 
of the ancient Roman—his famous “ Civis Romanus 
sum.” It is a proud thing for the modern Englishman 
to “ glory in the name of Briton.” Let it be with at 
least an‘equal, though perhaps a more subdued pride, 
that a descendant cf a more ancient and not less glo- 
rious race shall gladly say “ I am a Jew.” 


Hoty Lanp Rewer Fuxp.—Saturday last, the Day 
of Atonement, being appointed by the wardens of the 
Borough Synagogue for offerings in aid of the fund 
now being raised for the Jews of the Holy Land, do 
nations amovnting to nearly £40 were announced. 


Carpirr.—A Drscourse.—Every attempt at pulpit 
iustruction deserves encouragement. It is, therefore, 
w'th pleasure that we notice that the Rev. Mr Jacobs, 
ininister of the Cardiff Congregation, delivered a 
sermon—the first, we believe, ever preached in this 
Synagogue—on FAW MAW last, to the profound 
edification of his flock. 

Tue Banquet to Tat Lorp Mayor Exect.—We® 
have stated ia our last that the banquet which it is 
customary for the present Lord Mayor to givé to the 
Lord Mayor elect on Michaelmas day was this year 
deferred till the 3rd inst. The circumstances under 
which this postponement took place are most credit- 
able both to his Lordship and to his successor, and as 


The election of a Lord Mayor, which took place ‘on 
Friday last, was this year of special interest to the Jewish 
community ; for on this day another co-religionist was 
designated for the highest civil dignity in the empire. 
Mr. Alderman Phillips, as was foreseen, was elected 
Lord Mayor of the City of London for the ensuing year. 
The “ Times” of the 29tb inst., having described the 
practice of the Livery in the election of its chief magis- 
trate, continues : *‘ At present the two senior aldermen are 
Mr. Benjamin Samuel Phillips, Alderman of the ward of 
Farringdon Without, and Mr. Thomas Gabriel, Alderman 
of Vintry Ward, and if the custom of electing the elder of 
the two be observed, as it usually is, the choice of the con- 
stituency will fall upon Mr. Alderman Phillips. He isa 
man of liberal political principles and very popular in the 
corporation. He is besides still in the prime of life, and 
has the reputation of having acquired a very ample’ for- 
tune.’ 

The “ Daily Telegraph ” of the 30th inst. bas a leader 
on the election from which we abridge the following 
passage: ‘* The gentleman who was yesterday elected is, 
by general report, admirably suited to the office. Mr. 
Alderman Phillips has long been known in the City as an 
able magistrate and a speaker of considerable eloquence 
and power He has accumulated an ample fortune ; and 
whilst he is not a bigoted partisan, he has always proved 
himself an energetic champion of liberal opivions. Sach 
qualifications for the dignity are all the more satisfactory 
because the necessity for a good: type of citizen as our 
commercial chief becomes every year additionally apparent 
and imperative. . . If the bead of the city is not 
expected to be an ardent politician, or to defend liberties 
which no sane statesman now thinks of attacking, a wide 
field of social usefulness still lies before him. It is his 
own fault if he does not find opportunities of earning an 
honourable civic fame. Sanitary reform, education, im- 


proved dwellings for the poor—all these good objects hecan 
materially promote by the influence of his officeand exam- 


if moreover sets a precedent for elections under | ple. Add to such voluntary and self-imposed labours the 
similar circumstances we will place these on record. | duties of a magistrate, and it will be seen that the post is 


The long {established custom, as stated before, is for the 


by po means a sinecure—that it is, on the contrary, one 


Lord Mayor for the time being to give on the day of | which requires considerable energy, industry, and talent. 
election a banquet to his successor and other civic dig-| The Lord Mayor has other things to consider besides 


nitaries. Had the custom this year been complied with 
it would have been impossible for (he Lord Mayor elect 
to accept the invitation, as the banquet would have 
taken place on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 
The matter having been broached to his Lordship, 
Mr Alderman Phillips received a short time ago a 
very friendly note from the Lord Mayor to the effect 
that if Tuesday, October 3rd, would be agreeable he 
would fix that day. There is probably no other 
country in the world in which so much respect is 
paid to religious convictions asin England. We have 
reason to be proud ofsuch a country. Long may the 
institutions last which produce such men; and long 
may be cherished the memory of those men who have 
established these institutions. 

OxrorD Loca following are 
the names.of junior candidates (coreligionists) who 
have passed the Oxford Local Examinations : 2nd 
division—M., M. Hartog, Camden-1oad. 3rd division 
—L,. M. Finzi, City-road; A. Jacobs, London (8S. and 
B. Barezinsky, Milton House, Gravesend); J. N. 
Samuels, Chelsea (H. N. Solomon, Edmonton House); 
H. Solomcn, Spitalfields. 

Evection Expenses. Some of our readers may 
perhaps be curious to know what the last election cost 
Baron Rothschild. A return of the expenses con- 
nected with the election of the four city members has 
lately been published. From this it appears that the 
expenditure of each was £1500; not a very large 
sum considering that the election was contested. 

JERUSALEM Grats’ ScHooL.—Six months ago 
M. Albert Cohn sent ont to Jerusalem a qualified 
female teacher, who was to open a girls’ school. 
Great were the obstacles in her way, chiefly arising 
frrm the fear lest the funds requisite for the support 
of this establishment should interfere with the cus- 
tomrary remittances for the relief of the poor. The 
congregation of the “ Perushim ” went even so far as 
to anathemise parents that should send children to 


the schoo]. Ultimately, however, all obstacles were |. 


overcome. The school was opened, and we learn with 
pleasure that it prospers and increases.—A. I. 
CALIFORNIA.<—PROSELYTES The “Hebrew Ob- 
server” of San Francisco states that there is a consi- 
derable number of female proselytes in California who 
are married to Jews. e of these couples lately 
introduced into the Abrahamic covenant three of its 
children, at the respective ages of twelve, nine, and 
two years. It is quite time that some rules for the 
admission of proselytes should be laid down. It is 
not in our power to prevent mixed marriages, and 
while these take place no obstacles should be laid in 


turile and iced punch ; and he does not lead the careless 
and contented life that many of his guests may charitably 
ascribe to him. He attaifs his most conspicuous post of 
dignity, perhaps, when he rises at his own table to propose 
some loyal or constitutional toast; but his hardest work 
is done elsewhere. Long before many of wis iriends have 
left their beds next morning he has taken his seat in the 
justice room, and bas beard a dozen charges. From 
whatever point of view we regard the occupant of the 
civic chair, whether as the representative spokesman of 
the metropolis on great public occasions—as the dispenser 
of hospitality to illustrious foreign visitors, to our own 


ministers, to the dignitaries of the church and the law, 


—or as a working magis'rate in the most crowded me- 
tropolis in the world—it is obviously desirable. for the 
credit of the whole nation, that he should be something 
more than a favourable specimen of the citizens. He 
Should bave svuflicient spirit and resolution to champion 
the institutions of the land whenever their interests may 
be at stake; sufficient insight and tact to seize the 
opportunity for bringing the several classes of the commu- 
nity—so dtvided iu other less prosperous lands—into 
direct and frank communication. Such a man, we are 
assured, the Livery have found in Mr. Alderman 
Phillips,” 

We now proceed to the account of the election, leaving 
out all details only incidental to the event, givirg, how- 
ever, an ample report of the Rev. Dr. Mortimer’s 
sermon, which might just as well have been delivered in 
syhagogue, moving as it dces altogether on specific 
Jewish ground. 
Shortly before twelve o’clock the Lord Mayor ard 
Sheriff's went from the Mansion House, by way ot Cheap- 
side and King-street, to Guildhall in their state carriages, 
preceded by trumpeters. On arriving at the hall, they 
proceeded to the chamber of the Caurtof Aldermen, where 
they were received by the Recorder, the magistra'es, and 
all the principa! officers of the corporation, ull of whom 
wore their official robes and badges. ‘There the civic 
dignitaries, carrrying bouquets of flowers in their hands, 
and preceded by the Sword end Mace Bearers of the cor- 
poration, were conducted ina body by the City Matshal 


to the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, to attend div.ne 
service. 


The Rev, Dr. Mortimer, the retiring head master of 
the City of London School, preached the sermon ou the 
occasion before the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. He took 
for his text the 18th chapter of the Book of Exodus, the 


21st verse: ** Moreover, thou shait provide out of ali the 


people able men, such as fear God, men of trath, hating 
covetousness; and place such over them, to be rulers of 


the way of the Gentile partner wishing to embrace 
Judaism. 

JERUSALEM.—A TuHEFr—An audacious theft was 
committed in the Rothschild Hospital, Jerusalem. 
Three splendid silver lamps, recently presented to the, 
establishment by some members of that family, have 
been carried off. The porter, who had before been 
guilty of various pilferings, now undergoes in prison 
the punishment for this new crime. The st len 
articles, however, have not been recovered. i 

CoURLAND.— £XCLUsIVENESS ConTINUED —The nobles 
of Courland met in June last at Mittau, when the right 
of holding landed property in the duchy was discussed. 
It was resolved by the majority that henceforth every 
person, of whatever Christian denomination, should be 
allowed to hold real esta'e in the province. The exolusion 
against the Jews is thus still maintained. ‘Thus these 
Protestant Courlanders, who are Germans, are more in- 
tolerant than the Russians of the Greek church to whom 
the duchyissubjet. 


- 


thousands, and rulers ef bundieds, rulers of fifties ana 
rulers of tens.” It was a passage, he said, of deep 
interest; for Lord Bacon—no mean uutheri:y—yuve it 
as his opinion that from theace Alfred the Great took the 


idea of the old Saxoa constitution of sheriffs in counties, 


bundredors or centgraves in hundreds, and deceners in 
decenaries or tithings, who were to be the head men of the 
respective divisions, and to decide the suits and questions 
which arose within them. To the advice, then, of Jethro, 
in the text, adopted and acted on by Moses, we might 
with great probability trace ap the earliest form of local 
self-government which existed in England : and though it 
differed in some respects from the constitution of this city, 


continued, They were about to exercise that day the 
most important privilege which the citizens of London 


| ELECTION OF LORD MAYOR. 


and to all men of eminence in their respective professions 


sanctioned and established by cherter and by custom, it was — 
observable that the name and office of Sheriff were still » 


possessed, the right of electing their own chief magistrate, NRE 
and according to ancient usage they were assembled in 
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eye hoese Of God to hear his word and to ask his bless- | the corporation, on either hand. The common crier (Mr. 
a lt was no mean ane he was called upon to | Beddone) having commanded all present who were not 
fill, no common duties that he would be required to per- | liverymen to “ depart the hall on pain of imprisonment, 
form. For one whole year he would he placed at the; The Recorder (Mr. Russell Gurney), addressing the 
head of the greatest city in the world, and on his sound | meeting, reminded ‘them of the privilege they had been 
judgment, his prudence, his discretion in deciding when | convened to exercise, and said that as it was important 
fo act and when to refrain from action, his energy of | they should exercise that privilege with perfect freedom, 
character in doing what the occasion ce ‘led for promptly | they would be left in the possession of the hall while they 
and vigorously, the welfare of the entire ccmmunity | did so. 
would in great measure depend. ‘ Choose thou first an} The Lord Mayor, with the rest of the Aldermen, there- 
able man.’ But how were they to test him? By the | upon retired to an adjoining room. : 
ability which he bad shown in the management of his} The Common Serjeant (Mr. Chambers)then, read out 
own affairs. The comwerce and trade of London trained | the names of the aldermen (nine in number) eligible 
men of business and ability, and he would venture to say | for election as not having passed the chair, Alderman 
he only was fitted to manage the affairs of this great | Phillips and Alderman Gabriel being the two seniors oa 
city who had proved his ability in the management of his | the list. The name of each of the nine was put to the 
own. There were two principles of action—self-interest | mecting in rotation, and in the result the show ‘of hands 
and duty. Self-interest often led men to sacrifice the | was declared to be in favour of Alderman Phillips and 
public good to their private advantage. Daty subordi-| Alderman Allen. A retarn to that effect was made 
nated private advantage to the public good. He must/to the Court of Aldermen, and shortly afterwards 
also be a man cftrath. All men—or, at least, all Eng- | they returned in a body to the hall, and reported, through 
lishmen—were agreed that the love of truth was the | the Recorder, that their choice had fallen on Mr. Alder- 
turning point of the character. The charge of falsehood| man Phillips. The announcement was received with 
was justly looked upon as the gravest of all insults, be- | enthusiastic cheers. ag i 
cause it implied that the whole moral being was disordered,} The Lord Mayor Elect (Alderman Phillips), having 
and that the capacity for discerning right and wrong was | been formally called apon by the common crier to come 
being slowly but surely destroyed by a wicked and a | forward and take upon himself the office, presented him- 
wilful process. He knew of no man so deeply to be] self to address the meeting, apd was bailed with renewed 
pitied as one who had so habituated himself to falsehood | cheers. He said: My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen—I 
that he bad ceased to feel or kaow its diference from truth. ] return you my sivcere and grateful thanks for the distin- 
In him the candle of conscience was put out; the light] guished position in which you have this day placed me. 
within him was darkness, and great was that darkaess. | In electing me to be the chief magistrate of this great and 
The chief magistrate of the city must be a man scrupulous} important city, you have conferred on me the highest 
of trath—a man who weighed his words and knew their| honour to which any citizen cau aspire—one of which 
meaving—a man of candour, uninflueuced by prejudice, | any man may be justly and honourably ambitious. You 
and ready to look at both sides of every qnestion. Such | have realised the day dream of my carly life, and I hope 
was emiaently the judicial mind, which he would have to | I shall neither disappoint your expectations nor destroy or 
exercise ina thousand matters, and he must be a man | weaken any of those ancient rights and privileges of which 
“hating covetousness.” Happily, he had no need to| this city of cities is so justly proud. (Cheers). My Lord 
. dwell vpon that subject. Corruption upon an English | Mayor, I feel the responsibilities of my position, and I 
bench of justice was a matter of past history. The tone | hope I shall never be unmindful of the duties of a citizen. 
of society, the power of public opinion—he would add, | WhenI consider that I shall this day.be proclaimed as 
the right feeling of publie men—rendered such a caution | chief magistrate of the City of London, and when IL look 
unuecessary- He would only say, there might still be | back to the struggles and disappointments of my early 
room for remarking that there was a higher sense in which | life, I gan scarcely realise the fact. Gentlemen, my past 
they might interpret the passage. ‘lhe chief magistrate is before you. If that had not been the career of a 
of that city must be 9 man of siugleness of purpose, land independent citizen, I should not have -been 
devoted only to, one object—the public good. It itted to address you in my present position, and if what 
I have done_has met your approbation, I can only say. 


was a high privilege which ‘he citizens of London : 

enjoyede—the right of. electing their own magis- that I shall proceed in the same course, neither looking 

trates. It had been handed down from ancient} to the right hand norto tbe left, but always bearing io 
times, and he trusted would be handed down to their | mind that the only way to secure the respect of one’s 

remote posierity. He spoke not simply as aciizen of | fellowmen is by pursuing a course of horour and inde- 
- London, but as an Englishman, proud, in @ proper sense, | pendence as it always has done, and I believe always 
(Cheers). Gentlemen, permit me further to 
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Tae Sureva.—The following fetter, 
dated Smyrna, Sept. 9, appears in the “* Leyant Horald.” 
of the 13th: ‘ At last the cholera may he reported gone. 
Only anisolated care or two have happened for some 
days, and the visitation is there/ore considered virtually 
at an end. Though *the epidemic itself, however, has 
died out, its effects on the local trade and industries will 
be felt for months to come. Our socie'y of every class 
has been in a measure disorganised, and another month 
or six weeks at least must pass before business can regain 
its normal course. The Relief Commission, thanks to 
English liberality, has now a jarge amount of funds in 
cand—nearly £2,300in all. Its difficulty is to know 
what to do with this large sum, for [ owe it to trath to 
say that the sensational statements put forth in the Lon- 
don papers as to the extremity of the local distress greatly 
over-colour the fact (the poor have, it is true, suffered 
much, but certainly not at all to the extent reported), I 
doubt not with the best intention, and, as the result shows, 
with @t least an excellent pecuniary effect. The Jews 
have, perhaps, been the heaviest sufferers from the disease 
and as yet the commission has done comparatively little or 
nothing for their relief. In fact, I am assured that the 
contributions from their own community to the commis- 
sional funds have considerably exceeded the amount 
spent upon them. Such, however, as the action of the 
body has been, only its least praiseworthy features have 
found imitation in the conduct of the village ‘ commissions’ 
—for Bournabat, Boudjah, and all the other hamlets, have 
parodied the town. In Bournabat a considerable sum of 
money was raised, but what has been done with it no one 
knows. The improvised authorities’ have rendered no 
account to the public, and I am unable thereforeto do 
more ‘hin hint at current explanations. —Daily Telegraph 

AMERICAN Ipeas IN Evrope.—Under this head, the 
** Tribune ” says: Amid the virulence of party strife in 
the politics of the United States, there are yet certain 
fundamental doctrines of our social system with regard 
to which all the opposing parties continue to exhibit a 
greater unanimity than can be found in any coontry of 
Europe. Thia is especiaily the case with the doctrines 
of the separation of Church and State, and the right of 
every man to the untrammeled profession of his religious 
or philosophical views. .A glance over the State con- 
ventions which in la‘e years have either framed new 
constitutions for new States or revised the constitutions 
of the old, reveal the remarkable fect that the opposing 
idea has not found upon American soil a solitary cham. 
pion.— Unionists and rebels, Republicans and Democrats 
Protestants and Catholics, Curiatisns aud non Christians, | 
all have paid their homage to this principle; and thus 
with regard to at least one corner stove of our institu. 
tions, we may safely claim a fortified position, to which 
no peculiar institution in Murope offers any para'lel, One 
of the most interesting features in the modern history of 
‘Europes is the conflict between this American notion 
aud the opposing views which formerly prevailed in 
every ‘Suropean country. The American principle has 
almost everywhere to record an-uninterrapted series of 
successes, has emancipated the Catholics; 
Sweten has revised her proscriptive laws; Switzerland 


of the liberty of his country, and of the fact thatin it, and | will do. 
in those communities which bad been formed by colonists | say that I will exercise the powers with which you have 
derived from it, there was a greater enjoyment of personal | invested me with firmness and with moderation, and I 
freedom and a greater security for individual rights than | hope, when I appear here again to render up the trust, 
was to be met with in any other lands. But whence was | you will find that the dignity aud prestige of this high and 
that liberty derived ?. As communities were made up of | honoarable office has suffered nothing in my hands. 
individuals, and it was the character of the individuals | (Loud cheers). 
composing it which made up the aggregate characterof | ‘Thanks having been voted to the actual Lord Mayor as | is effacing from her code the last remaant of relicious 
the whole people, so it was in the rights and privileges of customary on these. vccasions, and also to the retiring | intolerance—her laws against the Jews; Holland and 
the several municipal bodies which were scattered through. | sheriffs, the ceremony, after the transaction of some routine | Denmark have gone nearly the whvle lenzth of. the 
out the length and breadth of England, that the rights | business, waslr uzht to a close | American principle. Religious toleration is a principle 
and privileges of iinglishmen generaily were secured and | admitted by every protestant country, and the separation 
bound up. Go nto countries 1D which there were | 1: Bee between Ciurch and dS:ate is at least Makin’ Progress. 
municipal institutions, in which no right of self-govern- | OS Was: 


t 1 sl The Roman Catholic countries have remained but little 
first slate Which sel mat nome and siavery : 
ment was enjeyed, or no special privileges jounded on | first Which scridom as Howe. an | behind the Protestant. Belgium inscribed the 


in ts colonies, . sd it is-bow In possession of the frees Ne te 
ancient charters were possessed by cities aud towns, were Colon | Principles of equal rights for all religioas sdécts in her 
guarded with jealous care, and handed down from father hat ‘weith constitulion, and in France, Italy and Aastria this. prin- 
to son ag precious heirlooms—in those countries there was lightened people has produced the resuit that neither ihe 


has 


| ciple has secure? nearly unequal recognition, Spain 
risgocracy wth mor that preponaeraces, ani “th 
not only very litile personal freedom, but there was also ariseocracy Of MORE) 1 \flone, beside the goreramect of the Pope, atiemp's to 
very little hope of hope of its future atiainwen! ; for there religious liverty, lu the wi Of perpetuate the reiga of religious intolerance ; but 


evel 
she is obliged to stay the execution of her bloody laws 
before the remonstrances of the entire civilized world. 
The Progressive party of every country, Protestant and 
Catholic, advocates the entire separation of Church and 
State, and the civil equality of all religious see's; and 
the success of this policy will be immedia‘ely loillowed 
by the general introduction of our views into European 
legislation. That the current of popular opinion is 
rapidly advancing towards this point is equally admitted 
by the friends and foes of the movement. 

93> (Psalin 27, verse 8).— 
By Mr. A. Schneider, of Edinburgh.—This is one of the | 
Scripture passages that have puzzled the greatest scholar’. 
Of course, every skilful translator has endeavourcd to 
make sense of it ; but the constraint under which the 
different translations of this verse are labouring can 
scarcely have satisfied those learned and talented writers 
themselves. In coming forward with a new rendering of 
this verse, 1 need scarcely repeat what I already men- 
tioned in a previous letter of mine, inserted in your 
valuable paper, concerning verses 10 and 11 0: Psalm 116, 
that it cannot occur to me to claim superior scholarsh:p, but 
from the construction of the Hebrew language many at | 
difficult passage is explained by a happy flash of thought 
or momentary intuition. Allow me to suggest that the 
word "3 (my heart) in the verse mentioned above is to 
he understood in the vocative case. So we obtainan 
intelligible thought, expressed freely, and, as may be 


penetrated all classes of thé population, No offe: and no 
dignity is denied toa Jew. At the late general. election 
two Jews were undvimoasly returned io the diet. In the 
Town Council four Jews sit, the same number also sit in 
the Chamber of Commerce. In every committee, espe- 
cially for charitable purposcs, the Jews are proportionately 
well represented. The Jew, if be deserve it, is as much 
honoured by the people as by the government and the 
king ; thus was the commercial counsellor, J. W. Heyne- 
man lately nominated Knight of the Danebrog on account 
of his princeiy liberality during the war. As journalists, 
too, there are several Jews, some of them being even chief 
editors. The nestor of the Danish periodical press is the 
State Counsellor Natbasson. He lately celebrated a rare 
triumph. Being of an advanced age he some three years | 
ago received his discharge as editor of the official gazetic. 
but ever since the paper declined ; editor after editor was | 
appointed and yet the paper continued to decline, At last | 
the late editor, now 36 years old, was requested to re- 
sume his post, to which be consented. | 
Prussia.— 1] wo Important Decisions.—The Prussian 
ministry have decided that in sach places in which the 
Jewish congregations have schools of their owa-they need 
not contribute anything towards the support of the public 
schools ; but that on the other hand Jewish proprietors of 
real estate, although they can have no vote in any ecclcs- 
iastical question and derive no benefit from houses of wor- 
ship not their own, are yet bound to contribute their share 
be heart, he said (meaning the same as, to me he said) 
- seek my face.”* In fact throughout the Psalms the 
Jewish sect, Chassidim saints), which sprang ‘vel 
later of the last centucy. ia | (beart an soul) are extensively 
(used instead of the man, and addresting his own heart, 
soul, or feelings, is a fine poetical turn that the Psalmist 
onder the presidency of their principal rebbes,” (Co secon 
lately held at Muncacs, Hungary. As oo suitable room 104 
for the, meeting could be procured, it was held in the | 2‘: verse 


was no starting point from which the political reformer 
could set out, and he bad no traimng for bis work, and 
possessed no practical expericnce to guide him. Hence, 
in such countries, all attempts at improvement were violent 
changes aud therefore in their very nature dangerous ani re- 
volutionary. In England, on the contrary, improvements 
were gradually based on precedent, and carried out by 
those who had been trained in the habitual exercise of 
municipal rights and duties- Every zshange was matter of 
long and calm deliberation; nothing was done suddealy nor, 
violently ; and it was only as we looked back from year 
to year that we became conscious of a steadily increasing 
forward movement ; and on comparing things as they 
were now with things as they were at some former period 
of our lives, we were astonished to see what u mighty 
gap separated us from the past, of the progress and extent 
of which we were hardly conscious. ‘Therefore, he said, 
this mode of working was the right one ; and he believed 
it was entirely owing, under the blessing of God, to the 
existence of our municipal institutions, and to the training 
and experience which they gave, that our political pro- 
gress was made in the same sure but noiseless way, each 
yeat adding something as it passed to the general welfare, 
and to the safeguards which insured it Of those muai- 
Cipal instiluticus, the City ef Londou was the heart and 
centre ; andifits pulse beat healih'ly, the responsive 
beat that answered it from tive cities and towns of England 
would be healthy too, While, iben, they highly esieemed 
their privileges they were bound by the very considera. 
tion of their importance to exercise them well and wisely ; 
10 NO Datrow spirit, but with an earnest desire to stand 
\ forward in carrying out every improvement and in pro- 
moting the geueral good, doing nothing rashly, yet ever 
going forwar d, like the calm quiet stream, which was 
\ noiseless in is progress, bu; the course of which was 
traced by the verdure which it spread around. | 
At the conclusion of the service the civic authorities 


walked in procession to the Great Hall, where many of 


open air. An universal remission of sins was an- 
imounced, contemplative life renounced, and war de- 


- the liverymen had already assembled, The Lord Mayor 
took the chair assigved him on the hustings, with the 
aldermen on either hand, wearing their scarlet robes, and 


clared against the Ashkenasim. ‘The feeling of animo- 


sity between the (wo. parties has reached the highest 
| degree of intensity, and 


Wd (seek ye) in the plural, referring to 55 (my 
heart) in'the singular, and the transition from the third person 
in “YON (he said) tothe second person in (thy facc) 
the second part of the verse, are not disagreeing with the 


“commenced. A, Zid 


excommanications have already. 


usages of the Hebrew language, and especially in the Psalms 
jinstances thereof oceur frequently, 
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HUNTING, AS REFERRED TO IN THE 
BIBLE. 
The chase and capture of animals, for the sustenance 


of life, must have been of the highest antiquity, preced- : 


ing even the labours of agriculture. In the one case, 
all that was necessary was to take and slaughter the 
prey ; in the other, food cou'd only be grownsnd ripened 
by a gradual and long-continued process. The buoyancy 
and rude vigour of the man prepares him at once to 
become a hunter; but some knowledge, forethvught, 
and skill are required for the toils and successes of the 
busbandman. 

“ The arts of instinct,” as Goldsmith observes, *‘ are 
most commonly found an overmatch for the invasions 
of instinct. Manis the only creature against whom 
their little tricks cannot prevail. Wherever he bas 
spread his dominion, scarcely any flight can save, or 
any retreat harbour; wherever be comes terror seems 
to follow, and all society ceases among the inferior 
tenants of the plain; their union against him can yield 
no protection, and their cunning is but weakness.” 

Exposure to danger would lead men tovariousdevices 
as well as the pursuit of food. ' In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the early settlers after the flood would roam 
the lion, the tiger, the hyaena, and the wild boar; and 
as the roar and yell of these voracious creatures, break- 
ing on the stillness of the day or the night, filled the 
mind with alarm and terror, there would be many a tale 
of signal peril and escape,,and many more, perhaps, of 
flight, rescue being impossible, ard of feeble age or 
helpless infancy becoming an inevitable prey. 

The chase became, therefore, an exercise of imperative 
obligation. Relative solicitude would be added to the 
natural desire of personal safety. All that was heid in 
valued or endeared possession would become at once a 
scurce of anxiety and stimulus to seek its preservation, 


‘ No one could be atrest whilelistlessinactivity prevailed ; 


all would be intent on doing what they could for secu- 
rity ; while some wonid beceme peculiarly conspicuous 
for hardihood and daring .Nets, gins, and pitfalie, 
Were therefore constructed, and to these we find various 
references in Holy Writ. 

The Hebrew word for trap is derived from one which 
means to take, to catch, and is, in fact, a general term 
for whatever secures such an end. It appears from exist- 
ing memorials of ancient Egypt, that its people had 
traps, nets, springs, even bird-limesmeared onthe twigs ; 
and, indeed, that there is little if any novelty in modern 
practices. 

Of the wicked it is said, in the Book of Job, “he 
walketh upon a snare ;” in allu:ion to a method of cap- 
turing beasts, and particularly wild ones, which has 
prevailed from the earliest times, and in al! countries. 
This was to excavate a place in the earth, and to cover 
it over with turf and leaves, so slenderly supported as 
to give way at the tread ofthese animals. In this way 
lions, tigers, and elephants are stillcaptured. So large 
is the scale on which the bushmen of South Africa con- 
struct their pits, that a whole district is frequently 


prepared for them ; the interval between two of the pils 


being crossed by a line of large branches and limbs of 
treet, placed so closely together as not to be easily 


‘penetrated by the antelopes or quaggas. 


The same sacred writer also says: ‘‘ The gin shail 
take the wicked by the heel,” referrmg to the method 
of capturing wild beasts by means of a snare so con- 
structed as to spring suddenly on the animal, and to 
secure him by the neck or feet. ‘The word heel, in this 
passege, mears the foot. Ze 

Still further, it is added: ** The snare is laid for him 
in the ground, and a trap for him in the way.” The 
word rendered snare, means a cord or rope, used in 


- some way as a noose to secure an animal. Thus the 


wild ox, the antelope, and other animals, were captured 
in Egypt, of which there are illustrations at Beni 
Hassan ; and the lasso, constantly used in South Ame- 
rica for catching wild horses and other animals, is simply 
a rope or cord with a noose, which is thrown, however, 
with marvellous dexterity. When the snare is said to 
be “in the ground,” the phrass denotes its being hidden, 
that it might not be perceived by the prey,—a device 
which, to the present day, is continually practised. 

It ~as usual fora number of persons to extend 
themselves in a forest, incloding a large space, and gra- 
dually drawing neare: to the centre and to each other, 
to give effect to the snaresthus laid. The bowling of 
the dogs and the shouts ofthe hunters tended also to fill 
the wild animal with dismay and to harass him ia any 
attempts to escape; circumstances which are clearly 
apparent in this part of the sacred record. 

In the “* word’s of David’s song in the day that the Lord 
had delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies, and 


out of the hand of Saul,” we find him saying, “the 


snares of death prevented me.” And well might be 
speak of them as *‘ snares of death.” Such a mode of 
hunting as proved fatal to the animals, prevailed through 
every part of the east. ‘Io take an instance fram Bell’s 
Travels : ‘In the morning,” says that traveller, “ our 
taysha despatched soe of his horsemen to the top of 
the hi'ls, in order to discover where tiie antelopes were 
feeding. When they returned weextended our wings 
to a great distance, that we might surround these crea- 
tures with greater care; and before noon, our people 
killed nearly twenty of them.” | 
Foremost among persons engaged in tke chase, was 
Nimrod, the son $f Cush, who was the offspring of Ham. 
He is described as ‘a mighty hunter before the Lord.” 
The Septuagint styles him “a giant hunter,” thus assi- 
milating him to the giants of the antediluvian age ; and 
doubtiess his extraordinary prowess laid the basis of his 
distinction and power, prepared as he was to render the 
population among which he lived the most signal service. 
A hero of the chase has recently been presented before 
us in his full proportions, in Mr. Gordon Cumming. 
Singularly fitted by constitution and habit for such 


_ exploits, we see him traversing the Bamangirato coun- 


| try, which abounds with animal life. Not only do we 
track his stepsas he chases the reinbok or the aatelope, 
but before us rises a huge boar he has started; it is 


enormous hole of a burrow, into which be darts after 
facing the enemy with foaming mouth and glaring eyes, 
while the hunter calmly looks on until he sees that the 
prey has escaped. Now, however, a lioness is in view, 
and Cumming, moonted on his best horse, gives it chase, 
The lioness charges off ; swiftly does sue sweep over 
the bare and level plain with her tail erect ; but pre- 
sently she pulls up, rears aloud, sits down, and gazes 
on the horsemen, as much as to say, to use bis own 
words; ** Does this fellow know who he is after ?” 
After a few moments of rest, she springs up, moves ber 
tail rapidly from side to side, shows her teeth, growls 
fiercely, makes a short, forward run, utters a loud, 
rumbling, thunder-like noise, stretches herselt out, and 
lies down on the graes. 

The hanter, whom no movement aor sound has inti- 
midated, and who has firmly maintained his position, 
now dismounte, and with his two Hottentot attendants, 
prepares his firearms. The lioness sits op, and moves 
about uneasily, now looking forward as if meditating 
the chances of an attack, now backwards, as if thinking 
of an“escape, Fearful alarm seizes the Hottentots, 
they shake like aspen leaves, their dark skins pale as 
the mighty brute advances, and stands within sixty yards 
of her foes. Still, the hunter is undismayed ;—he fires ; 
—his ball strikes the lioness in the shoulder; one of 
the Hottentots pulls his trigger, but the piece explodes 
in his hand. Instantly theirfuriated lioness makes a 
leap, and a long gash in the flesh of the hunter’s horse, 
and as instant!y quittiug her hold, ‘she sdvances towards 
the dismounted hunter, who discharges the second bar- 
rel of his rifle, and forthwith the lioness lies dead on 
the ground. It is easy to see that a man of such cool 
intrepidity and daring courage would inevitably become 
distinguished in ea-ly times ; and similar qualities dis— 
played by Nimrod might have been the basis of his 
elevation and his power, 

It was probably long after the invention and ose of 
pittalls, gins, and snares that the bow and arrow would 
be employed, which were afterwards so commonly used, 
The first mention in the Scriptares of these implements 
oceurs in connexion with the son: of Hagar. 
When driven forth from the dwelling of Abraham, it is 
said, “ he dweltin the wilderness and became an archer.”’ 
Isaac eaid to hisson Esav, ‘‘ Take thy quiver and thy 
bow, and go out to the field, and t.ke me some venison.” 
Esau is also specially described as “a corning hunter,” 
aman of the field. © 

During their residence in Egypt, Israelites would 
often be the spectators of the practice of hunting, con- 
ducted, however, not as a means of obtaining subsistence, 
which appears to have been the case in patriarchal life, 
botas asport. That Canaan was not free from wild 
beasts, is evident from the Divine declaration: “I will 
not drive the people out in one year, lest the land be- 
come desolate, and the beast of the field multiply ogainst 
thee.” When David was a youthful shepherd. we 
know that alion and a bear took a lamb out of the flock, 
and that he followed after them and smote them and 
slewthem. And that hunting was followed till towards 
the close of the Jewish state, appears from the terms in 
which Josephvs speaks of Llerod, as ever a most 
excellent hunter, for ia one day he caught forty wild 
beasts.” | 

“The slothful man,” says Solomon, “ roasteth not 
‘hat which he took in hunting ;” thus intimating that 
the diligent would prepare what he had gained in the 
chase for food. In Aleppo, according to Rossell, hares 
were thus dressed: ahole was dug in the ground, and 
the earth which was scooped out of it was laii around 
its edge; the brushwood, with which it was filled, was 
set on fire; and the unskinned hare was thrown inio the 
hole ; and afterwards being covered up with the heated 
earth from the sides, it remained there till it was sup- 
pose] tobe done. Brought to table, and sprinkled 
with salt, it was considered to yield agreeable food. 
Hedgehogs, when caught, were prepared for eating by 
being singed. These quadrupeds were reckoned, in 
Barbary, a princely dish. 

Two of the first specimens of Assyrian art io 
existence, for which we are indebted to Mr, Layard, are 
hunting scenes ; the one of a lion, the other of a ball. 
Bahram V., one of the monarchs of Persia, was surnamed 
the Gour, from his fondness for the chase of the goor, or 
wild’ ass; and he met his death in a gour bunt. 

But a still more remarkable discovery was made at 
Kborsabad, ina gigantic figure, which is found between 
the bulls on each side of the centre aperture of one of 
the courts, which stands out in bold and in some perts 
actually in bigh relief, and has been supposed to be the 
Assyriau Hercules ; but which is probably the great 
progenitor of the Assyrian nation, ‘‘ the mighty hunter,” 
Nimrod himself. He is represented strangling a young 
lion, which he presses against his chest with bis left arm, 
and clutchivg in his hand the fore-paw of the animal, 
which seems convulsed in the agony of bis grasp. In 
his right’ hand he holds an instrument that appears 
analogous to the bommereng of the Australians, the 
hunga munga of South Africa, the trombast of Central 
Africa, or the sellen of the Bishareen. And it is cer- 


been recently taken by Sir Thomas Mitchell, as a model 
for anew means of motion to steam vessels,.and as 
preferable, on some acccunts to the use of the screw as 
a means of propulsion.— The Popular Biblical Educator. 


Tasso Company, (Louren ) In referring 
to this Company, the prospectus of which will be found in ano- 
ther colama, stress is laid no less on the high respeetability of 
tl.ese bringing it forward, every one of whom isconnected with 
s0M } prosperous enterprise, than on the intrinsic worth of the 
undertaking, which offers every guarantee possible for its bona 
fides.and every prospect of a speedy and 


eagerly ridden after, but the animal stops opposite the] 


THE “AND” OF THE HEBREWS AND THE 
“BUT” OF THE GREEKS. 


meine Zeitung des Jadeothums,” some remarks by the 


above, | 

It may be that some of oar friends will not altogether 
agree with Dr. K., inthe view that he takes, buf every 
one must, we think, admit that Irs observations are well 
worth corsideration. | 

We shall not give his remarks in fall, but state the 
substance of them wi a few explanatory observations, 
~ He says “ The thoughts and feelings of the Hebrew 
nation are concentrated and united ia ‘the Sublime.’ 
And this is owing to their having had the most sublime 


Jehovah, the creator of heaven and earth, He that 
‘lives,’ who was, and is, and shall be, ‘in’ whom all 
life dwells, and ‘from’ whom all life proceeds. 

** Everything therefore leads to Him. This mighty 
thought, this 'eading percepion, excludes or weakens 
all subordinate considerations, ail weaker feelings, jast 
as the light of the candle is lost in the brightness of the 
sun. All second causesare overlooked, Events follow 
each other, but do not depend on eaci; other. 

‘* Hence it is that the litile word, ‘and,’ is ‘ the’ word 
of Hebrew antiquity and ite sacred records. This word 
unites heaven with earth, nature and man with God, and 
sets aside all the sophistry of our weak onderstandings, 
and all the presumption of our proud philosophy. 

** Hence itis also that this word possesses a might 
and a power in the most ancient and sacred language 
which it has not in any other. I[t.caonot only take the 
place of almost all the other particles, as, also, because, 
but, that, therefore, when, ‘f, or, although, &c., &e., 
but it changes the present into the future and the future 
into the present, the command into performance, the will 
into the deed? Itis aright royal word, and, in this 
langusge of divine origin, it speaks of something not yet 
done, that shall be done. In this language it is a master, 
in others it is only a servaut.” 

This allusion to the remarkable fact that in Hebrew 
the letter ‘| (which signifies “‘and”), when prefixed to 
“ future tenses,” converts them to ‘' perfect tenses ;” 
and when prefixed to verbs in the “‘ perfect tense,” con- 
verts them to the ‘‘ future tense,” adds greatly to the 
force of Dr. K’s, observation, It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that this change of future into past by the 
conversive “ and,” is not merely an occasional form of 
speech, but it isthe usual form in historical narration. 
Thus in the first. five verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis we find no Jess than seven words which iilus— 
trate this observation concerning the use of the “‘vau” 
conversive. . 

As to the Greek “but,” Dr. K. observes, “ The 
Greeks were educated by liberty, the fine arts, and the 


great success... 


tainly a most singular fact that this very instrument has | 


theatre. The sensitive faculties, the flesh, had the do- 
minion among them, but that dominion was not absolute. 
They possested great mental powers, and felt an eager 
longing after liberty, beauty, harmony. They lived and 
moved underthe dominion of their senses, but those 
senses were developed in their most beautiful forms. 

** This desire for beauty and harmony is manifested ia 
the immortal songs of Homer, io te statues ot Phidias, 
in the philosophy of Socrates and Plato, in the histories 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeuophon, as well as in 
the dramas of Sophocles. 

“The spirit of Grecian antiquity is ‘* plastic ;” it 
embraces every suiject and giver to each a form and shape 
in aceordance with its own laws and limits, which it has 
prescribed for itself in a spirit of cheerful liberty. Thus, 


everything is treated in the same spirit. Thus, Clympus 
is partly in heaven and partly op earth. Ivoryand marble 
and wood are formed jnto deities, and the deities are 
made intoivory and marble ani: wood. The spirit of 
the Greeks led them to endeavour to unite everything 
with everything. And they sought not only to findan 
‘unity’ which ehould embrace everything, but also to 
discover ‘ beauty ’and ‘ harmony’ in everything. 

* Lenee it is that the word ‘ but’ is the royal word in 
Greek language. Inthe pages of Homer itis not the 
‘and’ which rules and regulates, asin Hebrew, but it is. 
de which is so essential in every respect.” 

We may observe with reference to these remarks of 
Dr. K., on the force of the particie de that according to 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, “ .t denotes something like 
the connection of cause and effect.”——Jewish Intelligence. 

No. 33, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE. 
f ba MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform their friends that they have Vacan- 


cies for a few permanent Boarders: also bard and residence at 
3, King-street, Covent-garden. 


RS. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss Benzaquen) 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
10, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE. 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacaneies for two 
or three P-sident Boarders. 


15, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. 
\ ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE 
ESTABLISH MENT, 

Weddings and Private Dinner Parties, - 
Vacancies for a few Resident Boarders 


Drawing-room Apariments to Let. 
Table d'Héte at six o’clock. 


) Goldsmid-place (entrance by Albion-place, Lloyd’s House) 
lacing the sea, and opposite the Chatham and Dover Railway 
Every comfort and accommodation at moderate prices. Table 


d’ Hote evecy day at 2 o'clock. Luncheons always ready; din- 
ners sent to order. | | 


WIESBADEN, NASSAU. 


SABEL. This Hotel, close to the Cursaal and 


English families, Charges moderate. Ta 
la carte of first quality. 


Dr. Philippson has recently printed in his “ Allge- — 
celebrated Dr. Krummacher, on the subject named 


thought, the highest faith given to them, the faith in — 


heaven and earth, gods and heroes, the brightness of | 
the morsing and the night, prayer and punishment, ~ 


AMSGATE.—PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, No. 2 


OLOGNE HOTEL and BATH HOUSE. Proprietor 
armens 


with garden attached, contains about 70 well furnished rooms, 
and 30 comfortable bathings cabinets. ig recommended by 
ble d’ Hote and Dinner 
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_ hitherto used (and still adopted by the Atlantic Tel 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY (Limited). 


Vie Falmeuth, Oporte, Fiores—one of the 


and Halifax. 
I ander the Companies Act, 1862, with Limited 
Liability. Capital £150,000, in 15,000 shares of £10 each, for the 
eoustraction of the line to Portugal. With power to increase for 
completion of the line to Halifax, or for additional lines as may be 
it £1 per share on application and £1 on allot. 
ment. Calls not to exceed £2 per share, at intervals of not less than 
two months. 


Captain Inglefield RN PRS 

James Stansfield, Esq... 

J. W. Mollett, Esq. 

The Hon. A. Cc, os Captain R.N, 

James  M.P. 

William Austin, E 

R. Reg ne, Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
and Ronald 


Yan Zeller. an, Consu!-General for Portugal. 
Evecrnictas ann ENGIneen. 
Thomas Allan, Esq., C E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
J. A. Longridge, Esq, M.I.C.E. 
BROWER, 
Joseph Sebag, Esq., 12, Throgmorton-street, F.C. 

BANKERS. 

The Bank of Lendon, Threaneedle-street. and Charing Cross ; 
Barned’s Banking Company, Limited, Liverpool ; the European 
Bank, Limited, Paris, Amsterdam, Retterdam, and Marseilles. | 

Messrs. Ashurt, Morris, and Co., No, 6, Old Jewry. 
AuDITOoRs. 

Messrs. Cash and F.dwards, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate-strect 
R. Smith, Esq., 6, Great Winchester-street. 
SECRETARY (pro tem. * 

Richard Learmonth, Esq. 

Temporery Offices—No, 28, Bucklersbury. 


National and commercial interests require that the Imperial 
Government and the merchants of Great Hritain should be placed 
in direct and independent telegraphic communication with the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Experience proves that the scientific and commercial success of 
an Ocean Telegraph music depend on two considerations—Lst, the 
nature and construction of the cable; and 2nd, the expense atten- 
dant on its working. 

This Company has secured the exclusive right to use the well- 
known Cable and System of Deep Sea Telegraphy, perfected and 
patented by Mr. Allan, between Great Britain and America, which 
effects a saving of about 35 per cent. on first cost, with about 50 
per cent. extra working powers as compared with others. 

The Cable, from its peculiar principle of Construction, smoll- 
ness of bulk and weight, renders the carrying and submerging it 
a simple mechanical operation comparatively without risk of injury 
to its Electrical integrity, for Ocean depths and distances, 

The object of this Company is to establish telegraphic communi- 
cation petween London and New York, the two great termini or 
centres of telegraphic communication in the Old and New World, 
by Submarine Line or Lines from Falmouth, to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, the inlet to all the Telegraphic Lines a.ready ia operation 
on the Ame:ican Cuntinent, thus organizing a Telegraphic commu- 
nication between Great Britain, the Canadas, British Columbia, 
and A merica generally. 

Although the Directors are satisfied that, with the system of Cable 
adopted, the direct line from Falmouth to Halifax could be safely and 
satisfactorily laid, it is proposed, as a measure of prudence,to carry 
out the establishment of Transatlantic T elegraphic communication, in 
the first instance, by a less direct route ; and to construct, firstly, the 
section from England to Oporto, the length of Cable for which dis- 
tance will be only about 600 miles, and would be highly remunera- 
tive in itself; it will also fully demonstrate the practicability of 
safely submerging and working this form of Cable in Ocean depths. 

The length of Cable from Oporto to Flores, one of the Azores, 
would be about 900 miles, and from thence to Halifax about 1,400. 
Thus this route has the great avdantage of its LONGEST UNBROKEN 
DISTANCE BEING ONLY 1,400 MILEs. 

As it is perfectly certain that one Line will not suffice for the 
o> tg traffic, the. next may be carried direct from Falmouth to 

alifax. 7 

About 600,0001. will be required to complete the communication 
to Hadifax, inclnding incidental expenses, and the following is an 
estimate of what may be calculated upon as a return for that outlay :-— 
Estimating the cost of a Message at 890s., and the transmis- 

sion at the low rate of 15 Messages (not exceeding 20 
words) per hour, and assuming 20 hours as the Working | 
Day, the aggregate Receipts for the Year would amount to £438,000 


Deduct cost for Management, &c. - - + - = 68,000 
Would leave a nett profit of - - - . - - £380,000 

_ Deduct 20 per Cent. on Capital to be placed to Reserve 
Fund - - - - - 120,000 


- ‘Equal to adividend of 43 per cent, on the estimated Coastruction 


"Pine 

two unsuccessful attempts of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
ce them in the following comparative financial position with this 
mpany:— 


First cable totally Capital £500,000 - 
Bonus if laid with success ............ 137,000 — 

| 837,000 | 
New cable proposed to be laid ..... 500,000 ) 
Bonus if laid with success ............ 100,000 

— 600,000 
£1,937,000 

Allan’s cable estimated cost to America  .............cce00e0s 600,000 


Should the Atlantic Company be unsuccessful in recovering the 
second Cable, and succeed in laying a third, they would have to pay 
dividends upon upwards of three times the Capital of this Company : 
or one Cable must pay dividends on the cost of three, to say nothing 
of the difference in expense of working. 

It must necessarily follow, that this Company being able to adopt 
a much lower tariff than the Atlantic Company, would always com- 
mand preferential and full employment. - 

The payments for the License are £10,000, out of the Capital for 
the first section, and Five per Cent. in fully paid-up Shares on the 
future Capital as raised, together with a Royalty of Ten per Cent. 


on the net profits. Said Royalty not to take effect until the net 


profits exceed Ten per Cent. 3 } 

A Provisional Contract has been made for the construction and 
submerging of the first section of Cable, from Falmouth to Oporto, 
including all expenses in forming the Company, up to the Allotment 
of Shares, for the sum of £130,000, and the contractors stipulate that 
they shall receive 1,500 fully paid-up shares in part of same. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be had at 
the offices of the Company, or at the Brokers, where the Articles of 
Association and specimens of the Cable may also be inspected. 

ESPECIAL CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN THAT THE ARTICLES OF Asso- 
CIATION AGREE WITH THE PROSPECTUS IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


THE) DIRECTORS REFER WITH CONFIDENCE TO THE 

FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ALLAN’S SYSTEM 

can be demonstra at by the adoption of this System, no 
of communication at present known can 
ay com with, or impair the ercial ' 
Pe saad he comm value of Allan’s 
Tae PLaxt.—The le, as com 


pared with the system of cable 


egraph Com 
is but two-thirds the cost and one-fourth the weight 


Workinc.—The system of transmission is as about 3 for 2, thereby | 
increasing the work one by about 50 per cent., and at a Sete wenkinn 


cost. 
The Atlantic type of cable—as hitherto constructed, from . 
Weight, and specific 


avity—has hitherto 

failed when attem in deep water, 
rd proving system impractic- 
The physical elements of Allan’s Cable admit of the selection of 


that route that enables the line of communicati 
| pane on to be most cheaply 


ns AND OProrTUNITY are most aunching 
Allan's Traus-Atlantic Telegraph Company, th Atlantic 


burthened with 1 debt have, besides, a most ex- 
| route, which doubles 


expenses. It follows that even if the second Atlantic 
ures, high 


tement, as ted . ve 

the orinaigle of Construction and Cenbienion in Cables suitable for 

ordinary Shallow Waters and Ocean Depths and Distances. 


Cable new be successfully laid, they 
cannot compete with one aid on Allan's system by an fadepen tent 


neighbourhood ef Westbourne Terrace, and also near 
assell square, for the study of the HEBREW and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. There will be THREE DISTINCT CLASSES 
in each of the abovenamed localities, viz.: one for German 
Grammar and Conversation; another for the higher branches of 
German Literature; and a third for Hebrew Grammar and Trans. 
lation. For particulars address Mr. B. HEYMANN, 16, West- 
bourne-terrace North, Westbourne-square, W. 

Mr. H. also visits schools and private pupils for instruction in 
the above languages, and undertakes translations from or into the 
Hebrew, Danisn, Swedish, German, and English Lan-naces, 


thee are now CLASSES being formed in the 


Atlantic type of Cable 


Old Atlantic NewAtlantic 
bs. 300 ; 


Conductivity in lbs. Copper per Knot; 1701 lbs 300 Ibs. 
Insulation = Gutta Percha »» | 261 Ibs. 400 lbs. 450 lbs. 
Bulk in, dmtr. |1 1-10 in. dtr. i in. dtr 
Weight in Ship per Knot 353 cwt 4 
Dittoin | 14 cwt. 3 cwt. 
Specific Gravit ‘ 3°4 2"1 14 
Breaking Weight . . . . (|4,850fms. | 11,000 fms. 11,000fms. 
Aggregate Weight for 2,309 Knots 2,300 tons. | 4,111 tons. | 1,092 tns. 


This form must be delivered en'ire to the Bankers of the Company, 
who will retain the Form of Application for Shares, 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To be retained by the Bankers. 

To the Directors of Se Telegraph Company, 
imited. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid £ to your Bankers, I request 
you will allot me Shares in the above-named Company, 
and I agree to accept such shares or any lesser number that may 
be allotted to me, to become a Member of the Company, and to 
sign the articles of Association when required; and | hereby au- 


respect of the Shares so allotted. In the event of your allotting me 
a lesser number of shares than applied for, 1 -®uthorise you to 
apply the Deposit, so far as may be necessary, towards the payment 
due on allotment. 
Name m fall .....- 
Ordinary Signature... 
Profession or Business...... 
Address 
Bankers’ Recerrer. 
To be retained by the Applicant, after be:ng signed by the Bankers. 
Received this 7 dav o , 1865, of 
the Sum of being a Deposit of £1 per Share on 
Shares, to the Credit of Allan’s Trans-Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany. Limited. 
This Receipt will be required in exchange for Share Certificates 
P AND H. LUMLEY, LAND AGENTS and AUC- 
e TIONEERS.—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 
West End offices—31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


see 


ee epee 


Re Jefries, deceased.—The remaining portion of the Leasehold 
Estate, comprising 25 capital investments, Nos. 105 to 109, 119, 
and 120, Bayham-street, Camden Town, each let at £36; Nos, 
14 to 18, Bayham-plece, each let at £22; Nos. 86 to 91, Kiny- 
street, Camden-town, in gne lot—producing £207 per annum ; 
No. 26, Westmoreland-place, City road, let at £35; a profit 


Rental of £49, from houses in Euston-rood, all well secured and 
low rented, 
M ESSKS. E. and H. LUMLEY are instructed by the 
Trustees to SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway’s, on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 19th, at 12 for 1, in lots, the above remaining PORTION 
of the ESTATE, which offers to purchasers an excellent opportunity 
to buy to the best advantage. Particulers and conditions of sale to be 
had of J. C. Scard, Esq., solicitor, 29 Great St. Helen’s ; H. Harris, 
E<q., solicitor, 34a, Moorgate-street; at Garraway s; and of the 
auctioneers, 67, Chancery-lane, an’ 31, St. James's street, Piccadilly. 
Eastbourne, Sussex.—Noble Detached family Mansion, with 
possession. 
ESSRS. E. and HW, LUMLEY will SELL by AUCTION, 
at Garraway’s, Change-alley Cornhill, on Thursday, Oct. 
19th, that spacious Detached Family Maasion—Orleans Hocse, 
Devonshire-place, Eastbourne. Printed particulars and conditions 
of salc may be had, when ready, of the auctioneers, 67, Cuancery- 
lane, and 31, St, James’s-street. 


— 


| Anerley.—Exccedingly pretty Freehold Detached Residence and 


Grounds, with possession. 
ESSKS. E. and H. LUMLEY willSELL by AUCTION, 
at Garraway’s, Thursday, Oct. 19th, 1865, that choice Free 
hold Residence—Derby Lodge, Jasm-ne-grove, close to Anerly 
Rail-station. Particulars and conditions of sale of the auctioneers, 
67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James’s-street. 


L. ADOLPHUS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
CLOTHIER, HABIT ‘MAKER, 
| anp OUTFITTER, 
74, LEADENHALL Street, City, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public gene- 


rally, that his stock for the Autamn and Winter seasons is 
now ready, and consists of every novelty in fabric and design for 


OVERCOATS, 
| MORNING COATS, 
WAISTCOATS, TROUSERS 


AND 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
L. Adolphus takes this opportunity to offer his sincere thanks 
for the liberal patronage he has hitherto received, and refers with 
satisfaction to his acknowledged reputation for perfection in cut 
and fit, which, together wuh qvality, style, and moderate charges 
will, he feels satisfied, fully maintain his position as a FIRST 
CLASS MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, and OUT- 
FITTER 
L. ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENwALL Srreet, City, 

A. 


M. COMUEN and Co, CARPENIT ENS, BUILDERS 
and DECORATORs, have Removed'to 111, Sonthgate- 
road, De Beauveir Town, Kingsland. 
Werkshops—Railway Arches, M aria-street, Kingsland-read. 
wae Estimates for general repairs. 
WINLS., 

MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particu'‘arly 
the Museat Lunel and Muscat Frontignas. which has 42 de- 
gree spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Laboratory ; 
also fine Burgundy, &e., at L. JAMESON, 55, Manseli-street, 


Minories, E. 
N.B.—Country orders promptly exceutec$ 


AY’Ss HOTEL, 49, Claremont Terrace, New Bridge- 
street, MANCHESTER. 

The above newly established Hotel and Restaurant, is most 

respectfully recommended to the Jewish public, where every com- 


fort and accommodation may be had on moderate terms. 


| INISHING GOVERNESS.—A Jewish lady of experience 


instruction of one or more young ladies, The subjects comprised 
would be a Jewish ana general education, with Hebrew, German, 
French, &c., grammatically and conversationally. No music 
The highest references. Address L. M., Jewish Chronicle office. 


G@RNING ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED by a Lady, 
experienced in tuition; her acquirements comprise 
thorough English, Hebrew, French, Music, Drawing in chalk 
and pencil, and painting. Address, M. L. D., Jack's, Chemist, 
Post office, Euston-rvad. 


two orthree young children; or as an attendant to an 
| elderly lady. 


j Address A. B., 44, Moorgate-street, City, E.C. | 


thorise you to place my name on the Register of Members, iv } 


Rental of £90, from Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, and a profit } 


seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT te undertake the training and | 


ANTED, a SITUATION as NURSE, to take charge of. 
Good needlewoman, Gnderstands dressmaking. 


— 


ay 
EBREW TUITION.—Mkr, PHILIP ABRAHAM econti- 
nues to give instruction in the Hebrew Language to children 
or adults, at his own or the pupil’sresidence. 147, Gower-street, 


DR. RECKENDORF’S 
este ne INSTITUTE for Young Gentlemen, Heidelberg: 
+} Germany.—The education is that comprised in the course of 
a first class continental university, and the English studies will be 
under, efficient superintendence. The situation is noted for iis 
salubrity, and to these advantages may be added the comforts of a 
home. References—Mr. Pelesser, 88, New Bond-street; Mrs, A‘ 
G. Jones, 29, Soho square. Terms moderate. 


\f R. JOSEPHUS VAN TYN, Hebrew Master at the 
Yi West Metropolitan Jewish Schools, teaches Hebrew, 
French, Dutch, and Writing, either at his own or the student's 


esicence. Boys prepared for their . Address, 7, Judd- 
wt, imation 


Youns Lady desires a RE-ENGAGEMEN ' for the 
MORNING or AFTERNOON, She is competent to teach 
English, French, Hebrew, Music, and drawing. A, M., Post 

Office, Grenville-street, Brunswick square, W.C. 

Just Published, suitable for a Gift Book. 

HE KING’S PHYSICIAN, and dther Tales. One Volume, 

Fancy Cloth, Price 5s. to Subscribers; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 

Sd.; by Mrs, LEVETUS (Late Miss Celia Moss,) one of the 

Authoresses the ‘* Romance and tales from Jewish History,” 
* Eorly Efforts,” &c.,&c Tobe had only of the Authoress, 68 
Kent-sireet, Birmingham. 


Just published, in a neat volume, cloth gilt, price Qs. 

HE DREAM OF A LIFE; An Allegory. By ELLEN 

PYKE, joint Authoress of the “Scriovture History arranged 

for Jewish Schools.” To be obtained of the Publisher, P, Vallen- 

tine, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford square, W.C.: or of the Authoress, 
52, Great Prescott-street, E. 


be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 11, Castie Street, 
EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE in Four 
Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 
Price, Hebrew and English, eachvolume Lis., English alone, 6s. 6d 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 19d., and English alone, 7s 
Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s. 
THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A, BENISCH 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. 

At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s, 61. 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 

Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 

several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English. Price 5s. 

TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES By DrA. Beniscn Price 2s 6d. 

THe QUESTIYN AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A. Bentscu 
1858 Price Gd. 

To be had at the Jewish Chroniwle ollice, price 5s, 
ISHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 

of Joshua (contained in part [) CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
Reprinted from the “ Jewish Chronicle.”’ 
By Dr. A. BENISCH, 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE. 


JEWISH! 


by the Pablisher of the “ Jewish Chronicle, 


SECOND VOLUMES, Hebrew and English, of the tran- 
lation of the Bible, by Ur. bontscn, They will. at the option of 
the possesscr, be exchanged volume for volume for the first, third, 
or fourth, or the subscription orice will be returned for them. They 
must, however, be neither defective nor soiled, 


\ UsIC.—VIOLIN, HARMONY, and PIANOFORT 
ACCOMPANIMENT by A.B. FERNANDES, pupil 
the Royal Conservatoire of Brussels, and of the celebrated H. Ri°f 
Violimist to his Majesty the King of Prussia, Berlin, at home or at 
the pupil's own residence. Terms moderate. 

2, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, N, 


Undersigned is 
i prepared to make liberal CASH ADVANCES on Goods 
osigned to his correspondents in the Australian Colonies,— 
Agencies undertaken. 
J. LAZARUS, 27, Finsbury Pavement, F.C. 
AA RS. 5. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFKEC. 
avy] TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English'style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mrs.’S. and Son have served the entertainments. All 
kinds of Confectionsry and Cakes manufactured on Mrs. Silver and 
Son’s own prem‘s2s, Lone to equal them. 
Nis Wit tue ty Gravel-lans 
ITHERS, ENGLEFIELD, and CO., Baker-sireet, 
George-street, Portman-square, W., continue to FUR- 
NISH in heir usual First-rate Style WEDDING DINNERS 
Déjéuners Ball Suppers, &c. | 


SHOW ROOMS. 
otice of Removal in consequence of the late Fire. 


DEFRIES and SONS’ TEMPORARY SHOW ROOMS, 

» 16and17,COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 

Five minutes’ walk from their Late EstaBLisHmenr, 147, 
HouUNDSDITCH. 


RYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, New 
Designs, for the Dining and Drawing-room, either for Gas 
| or Candle, 

J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commerctat Srreer. 


TETROLEUM LAMPS and:WALL LIGHTS, MIRRORS 
(for India.) 
J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 16 and 17, ComMERCIAL-sTREET, 


rE‘,AVERN and HOTEL GLASS, Newest Patterns, Correct 


Measure. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, CoMMERcIAL STREET, 


‘LEXANDRA DINNER SERVICES, for 12 Persons, 
£1 18s. 6d. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commerciat Srreet. 


‘TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, CLUB, 
| MESS, and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 
GOODS jromptly executed. 

J. DEFRIES and pene mony Designs and Pattern} Books 


ree. 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Loi.don: Printed and Published by Moss VaLentine, for the t’ro- 


prietor, at his office, 11, Castle-street, Houndsditch, inthe 
- Davish of, Aldgate, in the City of London. Friday, Oct. 


tea CHINA, EARTHENWARE, and CHANDELIER 
N 


6, | 
| | Collector.—Mr- Jacon Roxas. 
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